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be eg og —*THE ORCHESTRA” is pub- 
lished, for the Proprietors, every FRIDAY at TWO 
O'CLOCK, by 
Apams & Fraycis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





sNHE ORCHESTRA” for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
Lerpzig, begs to announce that he has made arrangements for a 
weekly ‘supply of “THE ORCHESTRA.” The subseription 
will be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six mouths ; 
and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwie Denicke, Leipzig, Germany. 


*." German Advertisements for ‘‘Tur Orcusstra” also re- 
ceived by Lupwie Denickg, as above. 


AT TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS.—All 





OTICE.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for “THE ORCHESTRA” must 
be sent not later that 4 o’clock on THURSDAY, to 


Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. or to 55, King-street, 
Regent- street, W. 








ISS FANNY ARMYTAGE will Sing this | 


Day @ at Mr. Howard Glover’s Concert. 


N ISs “FANNY ARMYTAGE will Sing the 
. Soprano part in the “ Mount of Olives” and “ “Hymn 
of Praise,” at Sheffield, Oct. 26th, and at Mr. Thurnam’s 
Concert, Reigate, Oct. Bist. 


APT ADAME RUDERSDORFF begs to announce 

that she will return to town from her Italian engage- 

ments towards the end of October. All communications to be 
addressed to her, 16, WELLINGTON-ROAD, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


i ADAME ELVIRA BEHRENS begs “to 

announce her departure for the Continent, and that she 
will return to town for the Season on the 24th of October. 
12, Uprer BerkeLey-street, Portman-square, W. 


Mss KATE GORDON (Pianiste) begs to an- 
nounce her return to Town. All communications res- 
pecting engagements at Concerts or lessons to be addressed to 
er residence, 82, St. George’s-road, Warwick-square, Belgravia ; 

or care of Cramer & Co., Regent-street. 


M*. MEREST (late Maria B. Hawes), Con- 
TRALTO.—All applications for Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, 
to be addressed to 7, AngLrur Terrace, Strand. 


N DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN will Sing 
in the Northern Provinces and Scotland from November. 
On the 2n4, St. George's Hall, Liverpool; 9th, Victoria Ifall, 
Leeds ; 2th, Dec. 3rd and “10th, City Hall, Glasgow.—All 
letters’ respecting engagements en roufe to be addressed 115, 

Great RvssELi-stRest, Bloomsbury- equare. 
M Iss A USTIN (Contralto). . All] Letters 
respecting engagements or Pupils to be addressed, care 

of Messrs. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


M ADAME WINTER (PIANISTE), begs that 
all communications referring to Concert Engagements or to 
Pupils, may be addressed to her, 49, Caruton Roap, Maida 
Vale, or at pang Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ILLIE PAPE, of Alabama, will appear at 

Dumfries on 10th; Castle Douglas 11th; Kircud- 

bright 12th; Dundee 13th; Abeerdeen 14th; Glasgow 

15th ; Penrith 17th ; Liverpool, at St. George’s Hail, 1sth ; 

for Hight Concerts. Litchfield, Leamington, Banbury, Lynn, 

— , Norwich, the last week of the month. Pen- 

~~ Plymouth, Torquay, Exeter, Sidmouth, &c., the 

first week in November. For engagements address, No. 9, 
Sono Squarz, London. 


M®* C. J. HARGITT begs to announce his 
return from the a, and requests all communica- 


tions ri Pianof rte Lessons, Concerts, &c., may be 
etireaninte “his mm By Taunton »traGs, Thurloe- 
Square, §.W. 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS desires to an- 
nounce that he has returned to London, and requests all 
to be sent to his Residence, No. 4, Tora nGTon-stRext, 

Russell- rsquare. 


H=22 LIDEL begs to inform his Friends and 
Pupils that he has returned to town for the Winter 
Season.—9, OsNABURH-TERRACE, Regent’s Park. 


M®. FERDINAND BOOTH (Solo vomaee) 
requests that all engagements be addressed to 
residence, 83, Currstow Vitias, Florence House, Seater,” 


M®*. sOmN Pan hae gives Lessons as usual 
‘Address, Mr. Joun Ravens, a s alii duce 


ARTHUR SKETCHLEY will appete at 
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| LA HARPE EOLIENNE. Morceau de Salon 4 


SYDNEY SMITH’S 
PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


REVE ANGELIQUE. Berceuse ............... 4 
THE SPINNING WHEEL. Spinnlied .. ... 4 
MARCHE DES TAMBOURS. Morc.au 

I nn tn a a pasta bananeesensaanren 4 
GOLDEN BELLS. Caprice de Concert 
JNE NUIT ETOILEE. Serenade ............ 4 
PAS REDOUBLE. Morceau brillant ......... 4 
MARTHA. Grand Fantasia on Flotow’s Opera 4 
LES HUGUENOTS. Grand Fantasia on 

Moyerboet’s Opera: «.....5:.....000....sseorcreee ess 4 


-_ 
ccooco 


DITTO. Piano Duet......... 5 
|LE JET D’EAU. Morceau brillant ............ 4 
MORNING DEWDROPS. Ditto ............... 4 
FAIRY WHISPERS. Nocturne ............... 4 
DEUXIEME TARENTELLE. .................. 4 
GAIETE DE CUR. Grand brilliant Waltz 4 
DITTO. Ditto. Piano Duet 5 
RIPPLING WAVES. Characteristic Piece 3 
UNE NUIT D’ETE. Ditto....................0006 3 
FEU DE JOLIE. Morceau de Salon ............ 4 
UNE PERLE DE VARSOVIE. Polonaise 4 
LVOISEAU DE PARADIS. Morceau de Salon 4 
MASANIELLO. Grand Fantasia on Auber’s 
QPOPR ....c.ccrresccorccssrnscovscrosssorsesscsoosesssees 4 
CHANSON RUSSE. Romance .. 
FANDANGO. Morceau Caractéristique ...... 4 
DANSE NAPOLITAINE. Morceau de Con- 
QU esis cacanccaanssthnddendscs cen ictnisisevinieieceanctins 4 


eco eoscoocoecececoroo 
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ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, Hanover-square, 
London, 





EWER & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED A NEW AND 


SPLENDID CHRISTMAS EDITION 


or 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
SIX CHRISTMAS PIECES, Op. 72, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Price Complete, 4s. 





By special desire of many Teachers, they have also 
issued the above celebrated Work in Single Numbers, 
as follows : 


No, 1, Allegro non troppo, in G ask 
2. Andante sostenuto, in E flat ... 
3. Allegretto, inG ... ie nes 
4. Andante con moto, in D ie 
5. Allegro assai, in G minor 
6, Vivace, in F eae op 


mere r,f we KB 
eceocoae o oF 

















and Five daily 











OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Covent GarprN 
(Opera Company, Limited). 

On MONDAY next, October 17th, will be performed Auber’s 

celebrated Opera, MASANIEL LO. 

Elvira, Madame Parepa; Fenella, Mdile, Rosa Giraud (of 

the Academie Imperiale, so am, Mr. H. Bond ; 

igen Mr. Weiss ; Borella, M wy Lorenzo, Mr. 
C. Lyall: Selva, Mr. E. Dussek ; and asantelio, Mr. Charles 


Adams (from the Royal Opera, Berlin), his second appearance 
in England. 


Conductor. Mr. ALergp Mriion. 

The Incidental Divertissement will be snp 1 by Madlles. 

Duchateau and Bonfanti, and Mesars. H. and F. Payne. 
Private Boxes, from 10s, 6d. upwards; Stalls, 7s.: Dress 

Circle, 5s. ; Upper Boxes, 4s. ; Amphitheatre Stalls. 3s. and 2s. ; 

Pit, 23. 6a ; Gallery, 1s. 

i No charge for booking places. Commence at Eight every 

svening, 


ry.O PROFESSORS.—A Lady Vocalist would be 
_ glad to make an arrangement with a Professor for her 
introduction at Concerts, &c. Address, M. M., care of Post 
Office, Queen's Terrace, Camden Town. 








ANTED, for a Catholic ror a SOPRANO 
and TENOR. For particulars apply to A. T., Orchestra 
Office, 201, Regent- treet, 


rNHE BROTHERS BOOTH’S AMATEUR 

MUSICAL SUCIETY, at Florence House, 8, Chepstow 
Villas, Bayswater. Conductor, Mr. OTTO BOOTH. The 
ee of this Society for Practice and Performing Instru- 
mental Music are held every Monday evening during the Season 
from October, 1864, to April, 1865, conmnentiog at Seven o’clock. 

SUBSCRIPTION—TWO GUINEAS, 

Gentlemen desirous of joining the Society are requested to 
pn he Mg the Messrs. Boorn, who will forward them further 








EW MILITARY BAND MUSIC, 
By J. P. CLARKE. 
All the last New Pieces by this popular Military Composer 
may be had in the LONDON SEASUN JOURNAL, arranged 
by the Author for Military Band. 
METZLER & 


Co., 87, Great at Mariborough- -street, London. 


J. P. CLARKE’S GRAND MILITARY FAN. 
TASIA, composed for the Aldershot Industrial Exhibition, 
and inscribed to Field-Marshall H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
a .G., is just published for Military Band. Price 10s, 6d. 
ZLER & Co., 87, Great Marlborough-street, London. 


J. P. CLARKE’S LAST FOUR SETS OF 
WALTZES may be had in the LONDON SEASON JOURNA 
viz., “SWEET DREAMS,” “‘GOLDEN LOCKS,” “SINGIN 
BIRDS,” “CARA REGINA.” The best and’ most popular 
Waltzes of the da 


METZLER & Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London. . 
J. P. CLARKE’S NEW GALOP, “THE 


BRITISH CHEER,” for Military Band. 
METZLER & Co., 37, Great Marlborongh-street, London. 


T. W. WALSTEIN’S LAST COMPOSITIONS. 
Sonas—“ TIME WILL TELL,” 
“THE MERRY BLACKBIRD'S SONG.” 


Dust—“ COME AND FIND THE FAIR'ES,” 


Each, 3s. 


LAMBORN OOCK, HUTCHINGS & Co., 
63, New Bond Street, 











EVANS’S HARMONIUMS. 





These Instruments are now 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY 
By the Inventor at 


28, MARKET ROW, GREAT PORTLAND STREET 
REGENT CIRCUS, LONDON, 


N.B.—No Harmoniums bearing Mr. Dae Ra can be 
depended ween fe genuine guaranteed by Mr, Evans to 
be of his fin’ 





D*, STOLBERGS VOICE LOZENGE. — 
For yt wren and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its character for a 
uarter of century, and the flattering jals received 
tom Grisi, Versiaul, Lablache, and many of the ant 
Statesmen, fully establish its virtues. No V or 
Public Speaker should be without this inv: q 
To be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail 
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Important Stock of Messrs. Lamborn Cock, Hutchings, and Co. 
late Leader and Cock), Musicsellers, of New Bond-street. 
M ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
} of Music and Literary Property, will Sell by Auction, at 
their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. (west side), early in 
November, the highly important Stock of Messrs. Lamborn 
Cock, Hutchings, and Co. (who are dissolving partnership), con- 
sisting of about 35,000 engraved music plates of copyright 
Works of the most popular modern composers ; editions of the 
works of the great masters, newly and specially arranged ; 
songs, pianoforte music, an extensive assemblage of popular 
works, adapted for tuition, and miscellaneous music of all kinds, 

Further particulars will be announced. 

*.* Sales of Music and Instruments monthly during the 
season, commencing in November. Consignments, large or 
small, can be received at any time, 





MR. GEORGE DOLBY 


BES to announce that he is making arrange- 
ments for a Tour in the Provinces with the following dis- 
tinguished Artists :—~ 
VOCALISTS ! 


Madame GRISI 
and 
Madame SAINTON-DOLBY. 


Mr. PATEY 
and 


Signor MARIO, 





VIOLIN: 


M. SAINTON. 





ACCOMPANYIST : 
Her MEYER LUTZ. 


The Tour will commence about the middle of September and 
terminate in December 

Applications respecting Engagements to be made to Mr. 
Groner Doray, Kgyptian Hall, Piccadilly, London. 


For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words. 


) 3 ee yy FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL 
GEMS of 


Greek Jewish German Spanish and 
Russian Italian Latin other origins, 
Price 1/. Crown §8vo., cloth, gilt edged. Cramer & Co., 


Nisset & Co,, and Jno Suzrisan, Newgate- street. 


()" HESTRION -F OR SALE. “ONE OF 
IMHOFF & MUCKLE'S Magnificent Orchestrions, per- 
forming in imitation of a Full Military Band a variety of most 
effective music. Cost 600/. Present’ Price, 2001. Apply at 


CRAMER & €O0.’S Pianoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe) 
207 « 209, R Recent Street 








| pg de LENT TR ADE M ARKS. —TBy special 

appointment to Her Late Majesty the Queen Dowager. 
Mr. J YY GROGAN, Selector of Musical Instruments (16 years 
practically engaged in the eminent firms of Messrs. Broadwood 
and Erard). Fee, 10s. 6d. 82, St. Gzoner’s Roap, Warwick- 
square, Belgravia, Loudon 


THE REGENT PRESS, 
65, Kine-staeet, Reaent-stTreet. 
7} VERY DESCRIPTION OF PLAIN AND 
4 FANCY PRINTING, Printing for Concerts and Entertain- 
ments, Large Broadsides, Show Bills, Programmes, Tickets, &c. 
executed in the best style and on the most reasonable terms. 
New Type available for Pamphiets and Books. 
Communications addressed to Mr. J. Swirt, as above, 
will receive immediate attention. 


*.* Manuscripts prepared for the Press, 


Po CONCERTINA PLAYERS 

CRAMER & Co. (Limrrep), have a large stock of Sec ond- 
hand CONCERTINAS, by Wheatstone, Case, and Lachenal for 
Bale or Hire, at greatly reduced prices. 


GRETTON'’S GIANT'S MARCH. 3s. 
. Cramen, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
Cranen & Co. (Limited), 201, Régent-astreet. 


THE GALOP OF THE SEASON. 
Ts “WITCHES OWN” GALOP, by J. P. 
CLARKE (composer of the celebrated “Night Bell” 
a 4 , splendidly illustrated. os. Played by the Military 
Bands. 
Cranrn & Co 


Limited), 201, Regent Street. 


66 Mee PA” WALTZES, arranged from 
Balfe, by J. P. CLARKE, beautifully Mustrated. 4s 
Craman & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


TS NOONTIDE DREAM, in FE and D. 38s. 
The much admired scene from Balfe’s “Sleeping 
Queen.” 
CRAMER « Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street . 
NLY A R T B BON. 3:8. From Balfe’ a 
“Bleeping Queen.’ Nightly sung by Miss Poole with 
“at applause’ 
” ie Caanen & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 
AROL D THOMAS'S PIANOFORTE 
PLECES. 
Amber Witch, Fantasia = ° eo «» 4s. Od, 
Ballo in Maschera, Fantasia . Ss. Od. 
the celebrated Quinte tto” 
” transcribed . - +» 8s. Od, 
Macbeth (de Verdi), antasia re 33 .. 4. 04. 
Nl Bacio, Valse Brillante Se ‘3 oe Ss | ' 
Santa Lucia, Air Napolitain os oe - &. C4. 
The Cruiskeen Lawn, Lrish Air i = . & & 
La Forzg del Destino (Rata plan) .. as -» 88. Od. 


Just Published. 
Falstaff, !antasia * ae ‘ 4s. Od. 
Caawan & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent- street, 


rae « DANISH NATIONAL SONG” as played 

nightly by the Danish Gu “¢! Bent at Jullien’s Concerts. 
With English words (Illustrated), ; Tianoforte Solo, 3s, 6d, ; 
Duet, dx. By Brinley Richards, | 


CRANE & Go, (ldinited), 201, Regent-stress, 





THE SLEEPING QUEEN: 
HENRY ‘FARNIE, Esq., 
M. COMPOSE 


W. BALFE, Esq. 


ae @i 

NR ee Set a eee ee) See: ere 40 
Aria, *“*The Prime Minister” .................00+ B. 3 0 
Duet. “I crave a boon” ..........c000000 C. and B. 4 0 
Trio, ‘ She is heartless” ............ 8., C., and B. 4 0 
Ballad, *‘ Only a ribbon” ..........c0sceeserreeeeees Cc. 3 0 
Dust, “The Treaty” .......ssercoore oe S.andB. 4 0 
Fandango, ‘‘ Pablo the lover,” in A minor ...... 3 0 
Ditto, ditto, in G minor ...... 3.0 
Serenade, ‘* The Noontide Dream,” in E ...... =~ 30 
Ditto, ditto, OO ED snsiinvce 3.0 
Trio, ‘‘ Most awful sight” ......... 8.,C.,andB. 4 0 
Bolero, “On bended knee ” ............:ceseeee eee Ss. 3 0 
Quartet, ‘Fondly I dreamed ” .........ceeseeeeeeee 3 0 


Lonpon: CRAMER & Co. (LimiTeEp), 


201, Regent Street ; 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET. 


a NICOLAYS 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, 





Book of Favourite Airs, .. Solo, _ ; Duet, 0d. 

Overture ” ” s. Od. 
Pot pourri (for four hiands)—Brunner oe ee oe be. Od. 
Fantasia on popular =— Beyer oe «» 88. Od. 
improvisation—W. = ee oe ee +» 5s. Od. 
Fantasia—A. Loeschhorn . -s ee oe -» 4s. Od. 
Fantasia—T. Oesten a oe es -. 8s. Od. 
Fantaisie de Salon—Charles Voss P oe e 48, Od. 

Just Published. 
Falstaff—Fantasia .. 4s. Od, 


The principal vocal pieces, with Italian weds, é as 5 sung at 
Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Other arrangements Db; by Brinley Richards, C, Coote, A. Manns 
of the Crystal Palace), in the press. 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


“THE BRIDE OF SONQG:” 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 
WRITTEN BY 
HENRY FARNIE; 
COMPOSED BY 
FULse BBUADIOCF. 


LLL 





The Complete pa for Voice and Pianoforte, 12s. 





8. Song—‘‘ Ah! do not take her from him” - c. 2. 
9. Duet—‘‘ We waited late, we waited long,” s. andr. 3s. 
10. Quartett—* The Rheinland” .. 


The Libretto, with Stage Directions and all necessary inform- 
ation for the production of the Operetta, price 6d. 


bg aes * ; 4s. Od. 
. Daet—* Night and morning” " 8. “and c. 3s. Od. 
4 Song—‘‘My home in Cloudland, ~ origin: ul key, D 
flat ; transposed key, B flat .. s.orm. s. 8s. Od. 
3. Trio—'* News ! girls, news!”.. 8.c.7. 48. 0d. 
4. Song—‘‘ Boot and saddle!” .. ee ee B. 3s. Od. 
5. Trio—* My heart is beating” 8. T. ands. 3s. Od. 
6. Duet— Ah! Captain, 1 can sec you” 8. and B. 3s. Od. 
7. Song—* For her sweet sake” .. oe T. 3S. Hy 
0d. 
Od. 


8. c. T. ands. 3s, 





The Operetta is written for Soprano, Contralto (or Mezzo- 
Soprano), Tenor, and Bass, without Chorus. 


Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


OLD ENGLISH DITTIES, 


SELECTRD FROM 


W. CHAPPELL'S 
LAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME,” 
With a New Introduction. 
The Long Ballads compressed, and occasionally new words 
written by 
JOHN OXENFORD; 
THE SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS 
By G. A. MACFARREN. 
In cloth, Price 10s. 6d. net. 





“POPU 





CRAMER & CO. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 





THE NEW SONG, 


Price 3s. 


“Ts A ei.” 


BRINLEY "RICHARDS. 


A BEAUTIFUL " DRAWING. ROOM SONG, 


EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED, 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF 


MISS BATEMAN as “LEAH,” 
Caaman & Co, (Linmtod), 901, Regent-atreot. 


F LABLAC - E. shales wage anes 
e are falli 


ing . 

Willow by the wave oe oe oa: 

The Buccaneer . 8s. Od. 
CRAMER & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent- -street. 


C.: J. HARGITT. —sehang Bell’s Wooing. 
Je (Sung by Miss Clari Fraser. Qs. 6d. 


(Sung by “Malle. 
) we se - 
*Tis home where the ‘heart ‘is. (Sung by Mdme. 
Elvira Behrens.) 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, he 
EW VOCAL DUETS.—The fall of the 
leaf. (Soprano and Contralto.) G. A. Mac- 


farren. ae 7 at re -. 8s, Od. 
Over the Cree ‘lake. ‘Soprano and Contralto.) 
W. V. Wallace. 





The Village Bells ring oe 
Jenny Bauer. 





___— CRAMER & Co. (Limited), 201, "Regent- -street 


O (i. ou NOD’S “LA REINE DE SABA.” 
Opera (complete), with French Words, octavo, 5 net. 
Ditto, ditto, for Pianoforte 


Book of Airs, Solo, 5s. ; me 6s. ; by w. i. Calcot. 

March, .. Solo, 2s. 6d.; duet, 3s. ; Pm 2 
Waltz, 2s. 6d. ; Soe 38. 3 > 

March, Solo arranged by 7. w. Naumann, 8s. Od. 

Ditto, Solo, 3s. ; duet, -: se. by. Gounod. 

Valse, arranged by F. B 3s. 


urgmu 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), "201, “Regent-street. 


BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR.—The 
Distinguished Patronage so many years obtained by 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 
would seee justify its introduction to the toilette use of the 
most fastidious. 

It is the best and only certain remedy ever sag or re- 
serving, strengthening, beautifying, or restoring th air, 
Whiskers, and Mustachios, and preventing them tonine grey. 
It causes the Hair to wave aud curl, and Ladies will find it 
especially valuable, as the most delicate head-dress or bonnet 
can be worn without fear of soiling. 

Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d., 6s., and 1ls., by C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 
22, Wellington-Street, Strand, London ; and all Chemists and 
Perfumers. 

For Children it is invaluable, as it forme the basis of a mag- 
nificent Head of Hair. 


HE TEETH-—OSTEO-EIDON, 
MESSRS. GABRIEL’S SPECIALITE. 

The numerous advan , such as comfort, purity of materials 
economy, and freedom m pain, obtainable hereby, are ex- 
arr in Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just pub- 
ished, free by post, or on application. 

447 Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established DENTISTS, 27, 
HARLBY-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, and LUDGATE-HILL (over 
Benson, silversmith), Lonpon. 

LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE-STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM—45, NEW-STREET. 

American Mineral Teeth, without springs, best in Europe, 

trom four to seven and ten to fifteen guineas per set, warranted 


PROTECTION FRO FIRE. 











BRYANT & MAY’S 





ATENT SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, 
WAX VESTAS, and VESUVIANS light only on the 
box. Advantages. —They contain po Phosphorus — are not 
poisonous—emit no unpleasant odour, aud not being liable to 
spontaneous combustion—igniting only un the box—afford to 
and propert protection against ACCIDENTAL PIRES. 
Sold by almost all = v1 an —— Ch &e. 
y sable Grocers, emists, 
throughout the Kingdom. Pee 


RAYS BALSAMIC PILLS, 
28, Od., 4s, 6d., and Ils. per box; 3s., 5s, and 12s 


post free. 

“A mild diuratic, a soothing sehen a 1 gyn tonic, and 
an excellent invigorating pill.” —Sunday Ti 

Give them one trial. Prepared only by y Mr. M. 0. WRAY, 
1a, Davies-street, -square, W., two doors from Oxford: 
treet. Consultations every day from in, a.m. to 10 pm 


FOR ATHABTIEOM, THE MAGIC GLOVE 

ATES, Capersetins Benzine and any other prepara- 

tion for Cleaning Gloves, Silk, Woollen, Linen, and every 

kind of fabric without injury, a nd possesses this - 
parm perme Perfumes the article to which it has 

id retail in bottles, from One Cin ng each, by all 

edicine Vendo of C 1 


t Patent M 
BLAGDEN, & CO., New London-street, eacharte-avest 
ALL'S ieee — = Conghs, 
ls. 14d., 2s. 9d _ Tv. u Te tate 6, commer reial- vgs Tg 
ditch, ‘Tondon, 3K, and all Chemis Sees ee 


RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel 
8o hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; a soft l- 
age being worn round the body, while the * 
resisting power is supplied the MOC- 
PAD and PATENT VER, tng with so ah 
that it et 9 be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
pay be bes. and the Truss (which cannot fail to nt, 
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THE BIRTH OF THE FLOWER, 





I. 
The work was done ; the Sixth Day past, 
And Earth was very fair : 
The blushes of the sunset dwelt 
Upon the virgin air. 
A new life sparkled in the wave, 
And murmur’d in the wood ; 
And He, the Worker, saw his deed 
And knew that all was good. 
Il 
And Gop said, ‘* Meet ’tis, ere I pause 
And bless the morrow’s sun, 
I set my seal upon the world 
To show the work is done.” 
He said and laid a holy hand 
Upon the happy sod ; 
And where He toucht, a Flower arose : 
It was the Seal of Gop. 
L. H. F. pu Terreavx. 
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THE WIZARD'S SUPPER. 
Being THE EXPERIENCES OF OUR OwN BoHEMIAN. 


PROLOGUE. 

Many weeks have elapsed since that valued 
contributor of ours, the Bohemian, last made his 
appearance in these pages, and recorded his 
impression” of Art-life. A constitutional in- 
disposition to do anything when he can possibly 
avoid it, may have had something to do with our 
contributor’s absence, coupled with a persistent 
opinion that there has been nothing in town for 
the last three months worth recording, except the 
fact that he had not left it. Our contributor too 
has been rusticating with three pots of mignonette 
in Verulam-street, Gray’s Inn Road, two pair 
back. Letters dated thence came, informing us 
that our Bohemian liked to fancy himself in the 
country, and would thank us not to break the 
spell. Our contributor, lying frontwise on the 
second floor of Verulam-street, Gray’s Inn Road, 
with his head between two pots of mignonette 
and the third at his feet, gave out that he was 
“down in Devonshire.” Further, he invariably 
took his dinner under the bed, where, he asserted, 
a squatting and uncomfortable position suggested 
the désagréments of a picnic. Further, by aid of 
a number of borrowed pool balls and the fire- 
shovel, our Bohemian managed to play croquét 
with “ Sara-hann.” Enquiry has failed to elicit 
from our Bohemian who Sara-hann is, save that 
she is “ a young woman who lives on the stairs.” 

But our Bohemian has returned to town, having 
consented to vacate the suburban residence in 
Verulam-street for a more central dwelling in 
High Holborn. In evidence of his resuming his 
duties, he has demanded that three columns at 
least be placed at his disposal—if not four. 
Knowing the limits of our space, yet willing to 
accommodate a trusted but unmanageable con- 
tributor, we have placed our Feuilleton at his 
disposal. But our Bohemian has grown un- 
wontedly modest. He insists that as his narration 
is chiefly about himself, and as he hates egotism, 
his story shall be written in the third person 
and by the editor. This is much. And if he 
thinks—Well, well. Mr. Wilkie Collins writes 
whole novels in diaries, and we might do worse 
than edit our Bohemian’s works. 





Cuapter I. 

It was a radiant night in the unleafy month of 
October, and the east winds had been doing their 
worst, when two weatherbeaten travellers might 
have been seen striding along the tortuous paths 
of the Seven Dials. The stouter of the two was 
& man on whose bronzed face time and a pair of 
whiskers had made a deep impression. He was 
dyessed in a costume which showed he had de- 





served well of his country and was entrusted with 
his country’s confidence. His strong right arm 
sustained his younger companion, whose slight 
figure frequently drooped on the kerbstone. 
Few words spoke either traveller, but pressed 
sturdily on, while the humbler wayfarers made a 
passage for them and breathed a malison as they 
passed. 

Who were the mysterious ones ? 

Who the light fragile traveller, that so needed 
the arm of his companion ? 

It was our Own Bohemian in the hands of the 
police ! 

The elder whispered fiercely into his comrade’s 
ear. ‘ Hold up, I tell yer, can’t yer, blow yer!” 
he muttered with a malignant gesture. 

The look was fierce, but our Bohemian’s sweet- 
ness disarmed wrath. 

“ Shaw-ri,” murmured our own Bohemian. 

“What's your name?” the proud officer de- 
manded. 

Nettled at his tone, our Bohemian’s character- 
istic hauteur was roused. ‘“ Whawsharra you?” 
he retorted. “I’m Sherridor Shorstra.” 

“The Editor of the Orchestra, indeed! I don’t 
believe a word ‘of it,’ was the reply. “ Kim on, 
can’t yon P” 

At that moment—it was a critical one for our 
contributor—a Camden Town ’bus stopped before 
the disputants, and a gentleman, dressed in the 
obsolete garments of the nineteenth century and 
wearing the unusual appendage“of a moustache, 
and, what was more curious, on his upper lip, de- 
scended. A proud bearing shone in his gesture, 
as he paid the fare to a subservient conductor, 
and passing on, paused an instant before our 
Bohemian and the Policeman. 

As his eye fell on the train, he started. The 
start was so sudden that it communicated itself to 
the Seven Dials, which passed it on along South- 
ampton-street, up the Strand to Charing Cross, 
and into the very station of the London Chatham 
and Dover. There the start infected the porters, 
and a train started too. 

In the meantime the haughty stranger seized 
Policeman. “Tell me, sirrah,” he exclaimed 
sternly, “is not this victim of thine a contributor 
to the Orchestra?” 

“He says he’s the Heditor, sir,” returned the 
cowed official. 

“That he is not, but on the staff methinks I 
know him to be. No matter; release him.” 

“See yer blowed fust,” was the reply. 

“What crime has he committed, fellow?” 
enquired the stranger. 

“Well, no partickler crime noways wuss than 
uprooting lamp-posts to light hisself to bed. Which 
the Corporation objects to, sir, as you may know.” 

**Has he one on his person now ?” 

The Policeman examined our Bohemian with 
searching scrutiny. ‘Well no, sir, not appar- 
ently.” 

“Then release him: I will be responsible for his 
future behaviour to-night,” the stranger said. 

“TI shan’t do nothing of the sort,” was the 
dogged answer. 

The stranger stamped furiously. 

“Miserable cur, dare tamper with my com- 
mands? Meet thy fate!” 

He waved a ringed hand. 

The stubborn officer was standing on a grid, 
which gave way with a crash. 

The villain sank. Sa 

An odour of hot roast mutton rose through the 
aperture. 

Which clcsed again instantly. 

Calmness returned again to the temporarily 
excited stranger. “Friend,” said he to our Own 
Bohemian, “you are safe. Sup with me to- 
morrow.” 

* Cert’ly,” our Bohemian answered with prompt- 
ness. ‘ You're a shollyole boy. Who are you?” 

The weird one handed him a document. ‘“ Read 
that,” he replied, and was gone. 


Our Bohemian opened the paper. 








It was the Psychomantic Reporter. 
And the stranger was the Wizard of the North! 





Cuaprer THe Last. 

Carefully arraying himself in his very eveningest 
dress, our Bohemian presented himself (gratuit- 
ously) at the door of his honoured host, and rang 
the bell. 

A retainer in top-boots and a kind of Indian 
helmet, and supporting an expansive world on his 
shoulders, answered the bell. 

* We don’t want any,” said he. 

Our Bohemian replied by politely kicking him 
down the area steps; after which he requested the 
retainer to show him up. 

“T’m sure I beg your pardon, sir,” said the 
domestic, “but I thought you was a Istory of the 
Rooshian War.” 

“A what, sir?” demanded our Bohemian 
fiercely. 

“A Istory, sir, complete in three years, with 
plates, at one bob the number. Which after 
number three, if so be you let the young man 
leave ’em, they do take you in, sir, most hawful. 
For the plates grows wuss and wuss, and at number 
seven stops altogether, and you never see the 
young man no more.” 

Haughtily requiring silence, our Bohemian was 
led up stairs and ushered into a drawing-room. 
He was standing on the hearthrug in a white 
waistcoat and a glow of philanthropy. 

But what made our Bohemian start ? 

Why did his eyes acquire a more unprepossessing 
cast than before ? 

Or his fragile knees cling closer to each other 
than is their feeble wont ? 

There was nothing surprising in the spectacle 
of an elderly gentleman standing before a fire. 

In a white waistcoat. 

On a hearthrug. 

Yet our Bohemian for a moment drew back; then, 
conquering the momentary weakness, advanced. 

At the elbow of the Wizard there stood the 
dark, intangible, shadowy substance of a man. 

He looked inhumanly human. 

He seemed really unreal. 

His attitude was one of silent, saturnine gar- 
rulosity. 

His attire was black; he had on a black coat, 
black waistcoat and trowsers, black gloves. 

And a black shirt! 

His face was dark, almost to sable-darkness ; 
his hair and whiskers were ebony. He wore 
smoked spectacles. His teeth were—not of dazzling 
whiteness. As our Bohemian approached, he 
drew out a pocket-handkerchief to wipe his inky 
brow. 

Oh horror! that handkerchief was black ! 

The voice of the Wizard broke the spell that 
bound our Bohemian. ‘ Come,” he said, leading 
him to a third gentleman, “I must make you 
known to my acting manager, Mr. Nimmo.” 

Did not our Bohemian know the acting manager 
already? We should rather think he did! 

*Hollo, Nimmo,” cried he, “ how’s the Anthro- 
poglossos ?”” 

Mr. Nimmo looked ashamed and showed a dis- 
position to crawl under the table, from which he 
was prevented by the arm of the Wizard. 

“Well, I mean, you know,” said Mr. Nimmo, 
“if it is a swindle, I know nothing about it. At 
least-—as far as it’s concerned—I mean—it’s very 
well done. I see nothing, and I know nothing, 
and that’s all right, between you and me.” 

He was always an innocent lamb ir? the tortuous 
ways of the world; but innocent lambs really 
shouldn’t wink or look so horribly precocious ! 

A young lady entered the drawing-room, and 
our Bohemian incontinentiy fell in hopeless love. 

“My daughter, gentlemen, the Second Sighted 
Sibyl.” 

She was really such a graceful, ladylike Sibyl, 
and had such an easy manner and such a pretty 
accent, that our Bohemian on being introduced 
blushed down to his boots. He is a very impreg- 





sionable young man, 
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“Will you take the Retro-reminiscent Ortho- 
graphist down ?” said the Wizard to our Bohemian. 
“Nimmo, I'll go with you—” 

But the Mysterious One interposed. 
was sepulchral. 


“Rot so: 4 shall see POU doton.” 

And he conducted the passive Wizard, as though 
he would have led him down—beyond the supper- 
room—down, down—beyond the kitchen—down, 
down—beyond ‘he coals ! 

Now, when they were all seated, our Bohemian 
was struck with the peculiar mode in which all 
the proceedings were conducted. For example, a 
large dish would be placed before graceful Miss 
Anderson. 

“Modern Mnemosyne,” her father would say, 
“what have you got before you?” 

“ Ti smees ot em, apap,” the young lady would 
reply, retro-reminiscently, ‘‘ taht creht ’s gnihton 
no siht hsid.” 

It may be necessary to observe that the Retro- 
reminiscent Orthographist occasionally carried her 
principles into retro-reminiscent orthoepy as well, 
and spoke, as well as spelt, backwards. 

“Oh,” the Wizard would reply, “‘there’s nothing 
on that dish, eh ?” 

“ On, apap raed, gnihton.” 

“Then put the cover on again.” 

A man with a globe on his shoulders would put 
the cover on. 

* Now then,” the Wizard would say, “lift it up, 
and look.” 

It would be a goose—a rabbit—venison—hare— 
green pease! There was no need to serve up 
fresh courses at the Wizard's table: they just put 
on covers and relifted them. 

Then our Bohemian found great difficulties with 
his wine. He was always pouring out glasses of 
sherry which changed to port, and glasses of port 
which changed to claret. 

“Hang the wine!” quoth our Bohemian; “the 
only plan is to drink it quick off, before it has 
time to change.” And he found this plan effectual. 

The Mysterious One took no part in the conver- 
sation, and only interposed once or twice. And 
that was whenever the Wizard expressed himself 
in plain English. 

“1 was going along Oxford-street the other day, 
as I have to do every weeck—” the Wizard was 
beginning, when a chilling look from the Myste- 
rious One stopped him. 


His voice 


“IT beg pardon,” he recommenced, “ it was dur- 
ing an exabasis in Oxford-street, which is my 
hebdomadal habitude, that I took a hansom cab—” 

Another chilling lock arrested the commonplace 
jargon, and transformed it into mellifluous classi- 
cality. 

“IT mean a pulchritudinal curriculum—” 

Our Bohemian interposed, ‘ A what, sir?” 

* A curriculum.” 

“‘ Meaning a course ?” 

“No, sic,” thundered the Wizard, “ meaning a 
cab. Do you mean to call into question my lan- 
guage? Hang it, sir, look at my advertisement !” 

The Second-Sighted Sybil, seeing, by means of 
her second sight, that the discussion threatened 
to bevome warm, here remarked— 

“Uoy era gnittegrof ruo dneirf, apap, ni eht 
txen moor.” 

” By Jove, yes,” said the Wizard. 
getting the Potentate.” 

So saying the Wizard rose and opened a door 
leading inte anotherroom. ‘Come in Potentate,” 
said he. 

A tall gentleman in uniform and big top-boots 
and wearing a curled moustache and whiskers, 
stepped in, and made himself generally agreeable. 
He was apparently a foreign gentleman, was the 
Potentate, but he spoke English very well, and 
was the only person present who thoroughly unde- 
stood Miss Anderson. Our Bohemian tried several 
times throughout the evening to address his 
attentions to that fascinating young lady; but he 
found her so dreadfully retro-reminiscent, that he 
had to give it up. He could only gaze with a very 


“T am for- 


| remarked. 





red eye, and imbibe her charms and the sherry at 
the same time. ; 

Mr. Nimmo’s conversation was desultory but 
interesting; our Bohemian was pained to observe 
a pervading scepticism with which Mr. Nimmo 
regarded all human enterprises. Man’s passions, 
man’s knowledge, man’s instincts, man’s woes— 
life itself and all living were so many gigantic 
swindles, which it was Mr. Nimmo’s endeavour to 
make pay. But Mr. Nimmo qualified his assertions 
so often and corrected himself so much and 
explained obscure passages with such additional 
obscurity, that our Bohemian gave him up and 
addressed himself to the Potentate. 

“ Potentate,” said our Bohemian affably, “you 
seem a jolly old boy.” 

« Aha,” returned the Potentate. 
Brig.” 

“He means Brick, you know: it’s his way of 
pronouncing it. Brig for Brick, he means. It’s 
all right,” remarked Mr. Nimmo in an aside. 
“Oh! he’s all right, is the Potentate.” 

“ Well, but who the deuce is he?” asked our 
Bohemian, in a low tone. 

“Don’t you know?” replied Mr. Nimmo. 
“ Bless me! Oh, he’s a swell; a regular swell. 
He’s a patron of the Wizard.” 

“« Who, then?” 

“Why,” Mr. Nimmo whispered, “ it’s not 
exactly let out, you know, but as a thing between 
you and me, you know, and not to go further, of 
course—at least, I mean—” 

“ Well?” 

“ The Potentate’s the Emperor of Russia.” 

“ The what?” cried our Bohemian, aghast. 

“The Emperor. Hush! don’t say anything; 
it’s all square and regular, of course.” 

Our Bohemian’s nerves were terribly shattered ; 
but as the Emperor of Russia continued as affable 
as ever througbout the whole evening, our Bohe- 
mian soon recovered his wonted cheerfulness. 

The table was now clear. 

“« Will any gentleman,” said the Wizard, “oblige 
me with a hankercher ?” 

Our Bohemian produced his dress handkerchief 
—a gorgeous display of the flags of Europe with 
a large Union Jack in the centre. 

“ Sir,” said the Wizard, solemnly, “is this 
handkerchief, in your opinion, opaque ?”’ 

“ Uncommonly,” our Bohemian replied. 

The Wizard unfolded it, and out came dish after 
dish of fruits of all kinds. It was a sumptuous 
dessert. 

“ Now,” said the Wizard, ‘I think we may have 
in my second daughter, John.” 

A servant retired, and reentered with a large 
portfolio. 

The Wizard handed it round. 

It was quite opaque. 

The Wizard then opened it, and out stepped a 
nice little girl in a page’s costume. 

““My second daughter, gentlemen,” said the 
Wizard. 

She was a very nice little girl, our Bohemian 
“But why do you dress her as a 
page?” he asked. 

“Why because she is an extract from a port- 
foie,” replied the Wizard. “ When she grows a 
& more she will be a leaf.” 

“Oh ah,” our Bohemian answered. 

By this time it was late, and the young ladies 
rose. Our polite Bohemian flew to the door to 
hold it open. It was firmly shut. 

*“Reven dnim,” said Miss Anderson sweetly, 
“T yllareneg og hguorht a rood tuohtiw gninepo 
ti. Ti si ym ysarcnysoidi.” 

So saying, she disappeared through the very 
wood ! 

“Pon my soul, it’s a caution!” remarked our 
Bohemian. ‘“ But may, I enquire,” continued he, 
addressing the Wizard, “‘ what that last word was 
which your daughter used. I really could not 
catch it.” 

« [DIOSYNCRASY, 
Wizard. 


“You are a 


sir,” proudly replied the 
“She is so often asked to spell that 





word, retro-reminiscently, that it may well be 
familiar to her.” 

Our Bohemian avers that he passed a very 
pleasant evening, the only drawback occurring 
towards the end, when the Mysterious One would 
bother him to sign a bond. Our Bohemian, who 
knows nothing of any bond save the street which 
bears that name, refused for a long time, and at 
last, being out of patience, told the Mysterious 
One to go to Blazes. 

The Awful Stranger laughed a horrid laugh. 
“T can’t,” said he. 

“ Why ?” our Bohemian asked. 

“Because J don’t libe at home.” 

After this our Bohemian’s spirits sank, and 
even the Inexhaustible Bottle could not restore 
them. In about one hour the Emperor of Russia 
got so screwed that he had to be put to bed. Our 
Bohemian made a vain attempt to pull off his 
boots, and was compelled to leave them on; in 
which position they stuck out of the bottom of 
the bed like some unwholesome growth. But he 
was an affable Potentate to the last. 

“T say,” murmured our Bohemian at the door, 
to the Wizard who was lighting him out, “you’re 
an uncommonly good fellow, but, the fact is, I 
don’t like—Him.” 

“Who? The Potentate?” 

“No, no, he’s a first rate fellow—for an emperor. 
But the other.” 

“Nimmo?” 

“No, no, no. Him. 

“ Oh—what—a— ?” 

“Yes.” 

The Wizard closed the door carefully behind 
him. ‘“ What do you think of him?” he asked 
in a hoarse whisper. 

Our Bohemian looked troubled. 

“Ts he cycleogotic?” asked the Wizard. 

“T don’t know what that means, and it’s my 
opinion you don’t,” answered our Bohemian. 
“Good night.” 

The excited Wizard ran after him into the 
street, and his voice was hoarse. 

“Stop,” he cried, “one word. Is he opaque ?” 

“Confoundedly so,” answered our own Bohe- 
mian. 








CockermMouTH.—Master WILLIE Parz.—Last 
Friday this rising, and already famous, young 
musician gave one of his “ Pianoforte Recitals” 
in the Coffee House Assembly Room, not certainly 
to so full a house as the merit of the performance 
claimed, but to a very fair and for the most part 
appreciating audience. Master Pape is a fair- 

young gentleman, between fourteen and 
fifteen years old, prepossessing in appearance, 
both in face and figure, and with a head so grace- 
fully poised and well developed that even Apollo, 
his prototype, in more senses than one, might be 
envious of him. His performance upon one of 
Kirkman’s instruments convinces us that though 
but a youth he his even now a master musician, 
and afew years hence we may hear of his being 
admitted to be the finest pianoforte player in the 
world. With all his consummate skili in evoking 
from bis instrument the softest and most thrilling 
tones, ormagnificent sonorousness of some splendid 
chord, there was a charming placidity both of fea- 
ture and manner—a modest abnegation of self— 
which contrasted favourably with the eccentric and 
self-complacent demeanour of better known, 
perhaps, not better though older performers. The 
program was, as usual, divided into parts one and 
two, each part containing five pieces, well selected 
and most effective in bringing out the fine execu- 
tion of the performer. At the close of every piece 
Master Pape was cordially applauded, especially in 
the concluding pieces—Benedict’s ““Where the bee 
sucks,” and Mendelssohn’s “Wedding March” 
from “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Nor should 
we be thought to slight, even if we passed over 
that universal favourite, ‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
which was so sweetly rendered by Master Pape that 
the enjoyment was equal to that excited by the 
same, performed by the great compiler himself. 


On the face of it, it may seem almost impossible, 
whatever ability might be displayed, for one in- 
strumentalist to sustain the undivided attention of 
a mixed audience for two hours, but last night 
this was the case, and as a rare musical treat it 
was a decided success.—Carlisle Patriot. 
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Provincial. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. } 
MANCHESTER. 


Oct. 127TH. 

An adaptation of Dr. Mosenthal’s celebrated 
drama “Leah” has been given here during the 
last week at the QueEn’s TuEatrE. The piece is 
in five acts, and is entitled “ The Jewish Wanderer.” 
Mr. and Mrs. George Owen take the two principal 
characters. Mrs. G. Owen is deserving of great 
praise.for her personation of Leah. ‘The Israel- 
itish costume becomes her, and it is surprising 
how well she manages a voice which, although 
capable of the pathetic, is not naturally strong. 
The scene in which she denounces her faithless 
lover Adelbert, pouring on him a withering male- 
diction, was powerfully wrought. The latter cha- 
racter, by Mr. Ashton, was sadly deficient in 
spirit. Mr. Geo. Owen played Michael the school- 
master well, but we much preferred him in the 
afterpiece. Tis dress, too, savoured more of the 
brigand than of the pedant. Mr. Norton Forde 
both looked and acted Father Herman the pastor 
in excellent style. The comic element was in excel- 
lenthands. Fritz the tailor(Mr. Frank Seymour), a 
very shy young man, whose affections are con- 
stantly veering between Lotta, a pert coquette 
(Miss M. Longmore) and Frau Schnapps, a design- 
ing widow (Mrs. F. B. Egan). The bashful lover 
Fritz not daring to pop the question, the triumph 
of the widow when she first carries him off and 
then jilts him, and the joy and delight of Lotta 
when he at length takes heart of , and makes 
her his wife,—all these points told capitally, 
and kept the audience in roars of laughter. Mr. 
Frank Seymour is one of the most natural comic 
actors we have seen for along time. His diminu- 
tive person, and droll appearance, set one laughing 
before he opens his mouth. He was very ably 
seconded by Mrs. Egan and Miss Longmore. The 
afterpiece was a dramatised version of Miss Brad- 
don’s sensation novel, ‘* Aurora Floyd.” The best 
acted character—one may almost say the principal 
character—was that of Stephen Hargreaves, the Softy, 
personated by Mr. George Owen. The assumption 
was an admirable one—the shambling shuftling gait, 
and the low cunning veiled by the mask of stolidity. 
Mrs. Owen made a dashing Aurora Floyd, and Mr. 
I. B. Normanton well suited the warm-hearted 
squire. Mr. F. Seymour was highly comic as a 
gentleman’s gentleman. On Monday, the 17th, a 
new drama will be produced, founded on Miss Brad- 
don’s novel, ‘‘ Henry Dunbar.” This is to be fol- 
lowed by the burlesque by H. J. Byron, Esq., of 
“* Ali Baba, or the Thirty-nine Thieves.” At the 
Free Trape Haut, on Monday last, the Titiens- 
Santley Italian Opera Company, who were so very 
suecessfulgat the Theatre Royal, gave a farewell con- 
cert, with the following program :— 


PART I. 
Selections from Beethoven's (Fidelio) 

Duetto, ‘* Alfin solo a solo _ 

Mdlle. Sinico and Signor Gardoni, 
Aria, “ Se’l ver mi dice il cor” 
Malle. Sinico, 
Quartetto, “Il cor e la mia fe” 
Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle, —_ Signor Gardoni, and Signor 
i. 


Aria, ‘‘ Col quattrin la contezza” 
Signor Bossi. 
Trio, “ Coraggio orsei” 
Malle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Sinico, and Signor Bossi. 
Duetto, ‘‘ Suprendi” 
Scena, ‘* Ah qual furor” 


; Malle. Tietjens. 
Trio, “ Fia grata al ciel” 
Malle, Tietjens, Signor Gardoni, and Signor Bossi. 
PART II, 
Quintetto, ‘ E scherzo,” (Ballo in Maschera) .......+++ Verdi 
Malle, Sinico, Mdlle. Grossi, Signor Gardoni, Mr. Santley, and 
Signor Bossi, 

Velen, “TARO? i icescdidesanesnadsbicdancccences -. Arditi 

Malle. Tietjens. 
Romanga, “ Spirto gentil,”” (La Favorita) ....... vee 

Signor Garduni. 


Aria, “ D'Caritea” mf Mercadante 
Song, “ The Stirrup Cup” 





aadha dius neavebbegedictycss Arditi 
Terzetto, ‘‘ Piu di Foliaf) Nicolai 
rzetto, ‘ Piu Jat ol (Falstaff) ..sccccsceee 
Malle. Tietjens, Mdile. Grossi, and Signor Bossi. 
Aria, “ Ah forse lui” (Traviata) 3 
Canzone, “ La birra,” (Marta) steMadeacksacboonge Flotow 
or 
Qnestetid, Qua MR ics acunscodsctoncesdeacn Flotow 


Malle. Sinico, Mdlle. Grossi, Mr. Santley, and Signor Gardoni, 
The attendance was not so large as we e 

but no doubt musicians would be there in 
numbers, for the music of “ Fidelio” is not to 
heard in Manchester every day. A great drawback 
was the want of an orchestra, for the instrumental 
part of this opera, like that of ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” is 
perfect per se. Signor Arditi. played the different 
accompaniments on the piano-forte in a masterly 
style, Malle, Titiens gave the recitative and air, 


“A qual furor,” in which horror at the impending 
fate of her husband is succeeded by the hope that 
heaven will watch over and save him. This scena 
requires great power and compass of voice, declama- 
tion, and dramatic energy in the recitative, sweet- 
ness and smooth vocalisation in the aria. All these 
essentials the talented songstress brought to her 
task. She was greatly applauded. The other 
movements of the opera, chiefly from the first act, 
were well done. he canon quartet, ‘‘ J/ cor e la 
mia fe,” is a great favourite with the lovers of con- 
ce’ music. In the second act were many 
encores. Mdlles. Titiens, Grossi, Sinico, and Mr. 
Santley were all and each recalled to repeat their 
solos. We are glad to find that the Monday 
evening popular concerts are to be revived. On 
Monday the 17th, the first of a series of twenty 
concerts of this class will take place in the Free 
Trade Hall. Principals—Miss Dobson, Miss New- 
bound, Mr. Inkersoll, and Mr. Borraclough. ‘a J 
nist, Mr. George Freemantle; Conductor, Mr. D. W. 
Banks, 
—»~—_ 
LIVERPOOL. 





Sepr. 137Tn. 


The Philharmonic Society gave their eighth 
concert for the season on Tuesday, the program 
being as follows :— 


Overture, (Athalie) 
Ct SE orebi a dpe bed se. thWenkeneeenseke ee 
Air, ‘‘ Cujus animam gementem” 
Signor Gardoni. 
Duo, ‘‘ Quis est homo qui non fleret” 
Mdile. Tietjens and Mdlle, Grossi. 
Air, “ Pro peccatis sux gentis” 
Mr. Santley. 
Quatuor, ‘ Sancta mater istud agas” 
Malle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Grossi, Signor Gardoni, Mr, Santley. 
Cavatina, “ Fac ut portem Christi mortem ” 
Malle. Grossi. 
Air, “ Inflammatus et Accensus” 
Malle. Tietjens. 
Quatuor and Chorus (unaccompanied), ‘‘ Quando corpus 
morietur” 
Mdile. Tietjens, Mdlle. Grossi, Signor Gardoni, Mr. Santley. 


Mendelssohn 
Rossini 


eee eee eee eee ee eee ere ee) 


Chorus, ‘‘ In sempiterna secula.” Amen, 
TT. SUR WT sa vase cnwk bench onexeennéeeee-on Haydn 
Aria, ‘‘ Ah! fors’ é liuche l'anima” (La Traviata) 
Malle. Sinico. 


Canzone, ‘‘La donna é mobile” (Rigoletto) 
Signor Gardoni. 


Scene from (Les Huguenots) ..... 0.0.0.0. ccceesees Meyerbeer 
The Benediction of the Poignards. 
Solo, Mr. Santley. 
Scena, ‘ Richard Coour de Lion” ..........sececees Benedict 


Malle, Tietjens. 
Duet, ‘‘ Parigqe, o cara, noi lasceromo,” (La Traviata) Verdi 
Mdlle. Sinico and Signor Gardoni. 
Rondo, ‘* Nacqui all’ affanno,” (Cenerentola) 
le, - "ee UNM GE an nccnde sa censcecconsenes’ 
Mr. Santley. 
Four Part Song, ** Auburn” 2... cccccccsccccccccccccs 
Quartet, “Chi voi siate l'audace parola,” (Un 
Bethe Ge Bim) 06:0 gi tan8 09 6:0000080 004000508 Verdi 
Malle. Sinico, Mdlle. Grossi, Signor Gardoni, Mr. Santley. 
Overture, (La Xacarilla) Marliana 
Miss Bateman has terminated her engagement 
at the Theatre Royal. Her twelve performances 
of “ Leah” have certainly constituted the most 
brilliant and successful undertaking attempted 
by Mrs. Copeland for some time past. At the 
Amphitheatre Madame Celeste is still playing in 
“ The Woman in Red.” The next novelty here will 
be, we are told, a genuinely new drama, by Dion 
Boucicault, written expressly for this theatre. Mr. 
Henderson has reproduced Dot, Mr. Toole playing 
his original part of Caleb Plummer. The houses 
have been crowded every night. 
The Queen's Operetta House reopened last 
Monday for the winter season with “ L’Impre- 
sario” and “‘ Domestic Quarrels”—but we are com- 
compelled to postpone noticing the latter piece 
until next week. 


ee teenee 


—~—- 
BRISTOL. 





Ocr, 12th. 

Monday was the second night of the presnt 
season of our popular Clifton concerts, and although 
there were many other entertainments fixed for 
the same evening, we were glad to find the 
Atheneum lecture hall tolerably well filled. The 
demands on our space this week are so numerous 
that we must content ourselves with merely 
stating that the vocalists were Miss Ada Jackson 
(who appeared for Miss Alice Watson, who was 
prevented by indisposition from taking part in 
the concert) and Mr. Miles ; and the instru- 
mentalists, Miss E. Taylor, pianoforte; Mr. H. 
Morris, Flute; Mr. J. O. Brooke, clarionet; Mr. 


H. D. Vickery, accom: ist; Mr. Waite, jun.; and 
Mr. A. W. Waite, aajoal director. The pro- 


gram was one of that charming character for 
which these concerts have become proverbial ; it 
was executed throughout in good style, and was 
got through within the reasonable compass of a 





couple of hours.——We notice with regret that 


her present engagement, previously to her re- 
turn to the London stage. ‘To-night (Wednesday) 
Miss ‘Terry performs in “ Friends or Foes?” a 
comedy brought out. at the St James’s Theatre 
for Miss Herbert early In 1862. There is a curious 
circumstance connected with this play which will 
have some interest for Bristol playgoers just at 
this time. In the course of the season we have 
referred to at the St. James’s. Miss Herbert fell 
ill, and the manager, at a loss to replace his lead- 
ing lady, bethought him of a very young and 
comparatively unknown actress who had won 
some reputation as a child in “ Prince Arthur,” 
and was looked upon as an actress of great pro- 
mise, but who hardly yet was allowed to aspire to 
leading parts in a London company. The youn 
lady accordingly took Miss Herbert's place an 
did her part so remarkablyjwell, that, as the story 
went at the time, Miss Herbert's jealousy was 
roused, and she insisted on her youthful rival 
leaving the theatre. The too successful actress, 
as the reader will have guessed, was Miss Kate 
Terry, who is to play this evening the very part 
in which she then showed so much excellence. 
We only add that her benefit is fixed for Friday 
next, on which occasion we expect to see a crowded 
house, The Misses Addison, who recently created 
such a favourable impression, are engaged, and 
the bills are also underlined with the announce- 
ment of a new drama, the production of which, 
though it may to some extent be justified as a 
measure of self-defence, will, we trust, be in- 
definitely postponed.—Clifton Chronicle. 
—@~—— 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYNE. 


Ocr. 13th. 

Mr. Edmund Rosenthal and Miss Marian Taylor 
commenced their second provincial tour with their 
Opera and Burlesque Companies at this theatre 
on Monday last, when Verdi's “ Il Trovatore” and 
the Burlesque “Prince Amabel” was performed. 
The company is not quite so efficient as when Mr. 
Rosenthal last visited Newcastle; and the audiences 
have seemed disappointed at missing several old 
favorites, although the houses have been crowded. 
Tbe prima donna, Miss Enrichetta Alessandri, 
labours under the disadvantage of singing after 
such universal favourite local artists as Madame 
Haigh Dyer and Madlle. Florence Lancia, Miss 
Adele Alessandri is the contralto, Mr. David 
Miranda tenor, Mr. E. Rosenthal baritone. The 
chorus is good and efficient. Mr. Elliot Galer is 
announced in the bills every day, but has not yet 
appeared. ‘The company intends staying three 
weeks. 





——— 
DUBLIN. 





Ocr, 121r1. 
The short Italian Opera season terminated glo- 
riously on Saturday with “ Fidelio,” for the bene- 
fit of Mdlle. Tietjens. It had been performed 
on the Tuesday previous’; and, many “rough 
places” being “made smooth,” the very difficult 
work of the great Giant “went” with consider- 
able justness and precision, both from a vocal and 
instrumental point of view. If the “ Prisoners’ 
Chorus” did not meet an encore, it was at all 
events well and carefully sung; indeed, when it 
is considered that a few weeks only can be devoted 
to the getting up of eight or nine Italian opcras 
(amongst which one or two new ones often occur) 
it is a matter of surprise that the ensemble is so 
creditable to all concerned. During this en- 
gagement the chorus consisted exclusively of 
residents, without even an auxil from the 
“other side;” and it may with some pride be 
stated that Dublin is the only city out of London 
where a trained chorus exists (as far as the nuin- 
bers go) for Italian opera. Indeed, were it not 
so it would be utterly impossible to produce the 
works with such rapidity. It may not be gene- 
rally known that Mr. Mapleson engaged sixtcen 
of his choristers from here for his afterseason Just 
year, and some are in treaty for the forthcoming 
short campaign at Her Majesty's. As to the 
orchestra, two London artists only were engaged 
(certainly important and most efficient a viz., 
Herr Engel (oboe) and Mr. E. Lockwood (harp) ; 
with these exceptions, all were, if not exactly 
“native and to the manner born,” resident 
ormers attached to the band of the 
eatre Royal, Philharmonic, Antient Concerts, 
&e., &c. Under these circumstances, it would be 
unfair in summing up the result of this very 
brilliant affair, to withhold the due amount of 
praise from the band and chorus. It is not 
retended to make any comparison, which would 
absurd; but it is only fair play to record that 
such works as “Fidelio,” “Faust,” “ Mirella,” 








Miss Kate Terry has commenced the last weck of | 


besides all the already familiar Italian operas, 
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received a conscientious and thoroughly pro- 
fessional interpretation from those engaged here 
to support artists of such world-wide reputation. 
‘Tietjens’ name combined with “ Fidelio” could 
not fail to attract an immense audience on 
Saturday night; the great lyric artist perhaps, 
never was in greater force. The song “Ah! tu la 
cwi dolce,” with accompaniment of three horns, 
was breathlessly attended to, and grandly given ; 
it would be unjust to pass over the names of the 
horn performers, Messrs. Clements, Hardy and 
Cassidy, who deserve individual and collective 
praise. The ever beautiful quartet “Il cor e la 
mid fe,” was rapturously encored on Saturday, 
as well as on the previous Tuesday evening. A 
learned and friendly discussion, or difference of 
opinion, is prevailing here, as to whether this 
wondrous morceau is really a “canon” or not; 
certainly, whether or no, Beethoven deserved 
canonization for its composition. In the “ Grave 
seene,”’ the ponderous duet between Leonora and 
Rocco, was most impressive ; the acting of the 
heroine coming out in bold relief. The duet 
which closes the act “ Destin, Destin,’ was 
given by Mdlle. Tietjens and Signor Gardoni, 
with all the impassioned fervour belonging to 
this flash of genius from the Michael Angelo of 
music. The gorgeous finale “ Grazie Rendeam” 
was a fitting conclusion to an engagement to 
which all look back on with most pleasurable feel- 
ings. Mdlle. 'l'ietjens retired from the stage on 
Saturday night with bouquets “ galore” (as we say 
in our native Celtic), a perfect garden of flowers, 
on both arms. Mr. Santley kindly sang again on 
Sunday afternoon at Meath-street (St. Catherine’s) 
Chapel, to assist the decoration of that very hand- 
some building. Mr. Swift also gave his valuable 
services; both sang their solo parts of Haydn’s 
No. 3. Mr. Santley (by request) sang the con- 
tralto solo in Weber's Mass, to which he imparted 
even new charms. Mr. Swift gave the “ Cujus 
Animam’” from the “Stabat Mater ;’’ the church was 
of course crowded with admiring and delighted 
listeners. Mr. Walter Montgomery commenced a 
week's engagement at the Royal on Monday; 
*‘Hamlet” was his opening choice. ‘There is 
only one opinion of Mr. Montgomery's per- 
formance of this most difficult of Shake- 
xpeare’s creations; critically correct and careful 
in reading; finished and high toned in imper- 
sonation; evidently an enthusiastic student of 
the great Bard of Avon; to a degree master 
of text. Mr. Montgomery, in persevering in 
his present course, must arrive at the top of the 
wheel. ‘The applause all through the play was 
enthusiastic and sincere, and Mr. Montgomery was 
called before the curtain repeatedly to receive the 
congratulations of a very numerous and critical 
audience. ‘ Romeo and Juliet”? was performed on 
‘'uesday evening to a capital house. Romeo is, 
perhaps, one of Mr. Montgomery's best parts. A 














Hawkshaw admirably, and Mr. C. Fenton, in 
James Dalton, received strong marks of approval. 
Miss Ada Dyas’ impersonation of May Edwards 
was natural and telling, and the play was alto- 
gether represented in a manner most creditable to 
the theatre. 

—_—@~—— 


CORK. 





Ocr, 12th. 


Monday last was a great day here. On that day 
the statue of the late Father Mathew, “ the Apos- 
tle of Temperance,” as he was styled, was to be 
inaugurated, and every person, without distinction 
of creed or party, made preparations to honour the 
occasion in an appropriate manner. Nearly every 
place of business in the city was closed, and from 
an early hour the streets were crowded with people, 
and every window from which a view of the pro- 
cession could be obtained was filled with ladies. 
The procession was a very large one, and was 
composed of the Trades, Odd Fellows, Foresters 
and T'emperance Societies, &c., with bands and 
banners, all wearing scarfs and rosettes of various 
coloured ribbon; many of the most respectable 
citizens, and the Mayor and Members of the Town 
Council, &c. The statue was unveiled with the 
usual ceremonies, and the deafening cheers of fifty 
thousand people, all eager to respect the effigy of 
the man they knew so well and loved so much. 
Everything passed off with the greatest order and 
regularity, and the 10th of October, 1864, will be a 
day long remembered here with pleasant feelings. 
In the evening, at the Theatre Royal the Amateur 
Society gave a performance of “ Othello.” The 
good humour of the people consequent on the 
holiday character of the day, the patience of 
numerous friends and relatives in the house, and 
the popularity of the Desdemona (Master Johnson), 
temporarilys aved the amateurs from the effects 
of their rashness, and from the just indignation of 
those of the audience who venerate the great play 
far too much to permit it to be mangled and dis- 
torted with impunity by the indiscreet and inex- 
perienced attempt at a representation of any 
number of amateurs, no matter how clever they 
are, or—common feeling—may fancy themselves 
to be. On Tuesday night, the “ Bells of Shandon” 
was performed at the ‘Theatre Royal, by the com- 
pany engaged at the National Theatre, under the 
personal superintendence of the author, Mr. 
Sexton, of this city—particulars next week. 

—~—— 


GLASGOW. 





Oct. 12TH. 
The enthusiasm of the Glasgow public resulted 
in Mr. Sothern’s departure being postponed for 


|three nights. He took his benefit on the 7th, 
;when the house was literally crammed. 


The 


inorning journal terms it, with justice, “ careful, | pieces were, “ David Garrick,” “ My Aunt’s Advice,” 
graceful, and finished; his reading accurate and | and “ Dundreary Married and Done For ;” a heavy 
impressive, and in the tender scenes unusually night’s work for Mr. Sothern, but the work was 


effective.” 
warmly welcomed on her reappearance, performed 


Miss Katherine Rodgers, who was | done, as no other man could do it. His pathos in 
| David Garrick,” his nonchalance in “ My Aunt’s 


Juliet in a manner which, in the present state of | Advice,” and his indescribableness in “ Dundreary” 
the drama, it would be difficult to find surpassed ; kept the theatre densely filled by an enthusiastic 
this fact seemed fully appreciated by the audience, | audience up to a late hour. The “go” of the first 
who divided the applause fairly between the Romeo piece was admirable, but considerable confusion 


and Juliet. Mr. Rignold, a valuable addition to 
the company this season, performed the part of 
Mercutio, as he did the Ghost in “ Hamlet” on 
Monday evening, like a true and experienced 
artist. Mr. Rignold is destined to become a 
favourite in Dublin. The Laurence of Mr. Huntley 
was just in conception and delivery. 


prevailed in the exits and entrances of the last 
piece ; however, being a pack of very unconnected 
nonsense, it did not suffer much. Mr. Sothern was 
excellently supported throughout. He appears in 
Birmingham on the 13th, and up to that date is 
three times each night on the Glasgow “ boards.” 


Both “Ham- | There is some talk of Mr. T. H. Talbot the trage- 


tet” and “ Romeo and Juliet” were well acted by | dian visiting us before Miss Bateman’s arrival. 


all characters. The company has been strength- 
ned by many valuable additions, amongst which 
are Mr. C. Vandenhoff, Mr. Rignold (above alluded 
to), Mr. 8. Johnson, Miss Carr, &c., &e., all of 
whom will doubtless deserve a word in turn. 
It is unnecessary to say that Mr. Hanby's recep- 
tion on Monday evening was tremendous, and his 
performance of Polonius as admirable as ever. 
The “ Ticket of Leave Man” was produced at ‘lie 
Queen's, on Monday night, with a new cast. 
Robert Brierly, the leading character, was sustained 
by Mr. H. Neville, by whom it was performed for 
80 many consecutive nights (420 they say) in 
London. Mr. Neville has been expressly engaged 
to “star it” here in this part, and has succeeded 
to the fullest extent. A leading Journal says— 
“Mr. Neville, in his conception of the part, showed 
that he had minutely considered its every phase, 
and in his acting he evinced the possession of no 
ordinary talent—the transition from hope to 
despair, from tender love to his devoted wife to 
Hay ok of language and demeanour, resulti 

rom ion of poverty, were portray 

with ability and effect.” Mr, 0, Vincent played 


| the erection of a new city hall. 


An amateur theatrical performance is advertised 
for the 22nd, by the Press Amateur Corps, to take 
place in the Royal, which is usually closed at this 
season. We trust to see a marked improvement 
upon the fomer efforts of these amateurs. They 
have received the assistance of some of Mis. 
Glover's stock company, and the program is reason- 
ably well suited to amateur capabilities. Several 
memorials have been laid before the council anent 
The project will 
receive favourable consideration, and it is to be 
hoped ere long that this first important step to 
the getting up of a second musical festival will 
be actively taken by our worthy magistracy. 
Last Saturday’s concert was the best of this season. 
From Mr. Lambeth we had the overture to “ The 
Last Judgment,” excellently played. It is curious 
how much Spolir’s orchestral works fall off when 
reduced to organ score. A march. founded on a 
pular Yankee melody, formed the only new 
fecbare in the It shows little construc- 
tive skill, and is Gtosisther unworthy of Mr. Lam- 
as a com and player. Miss E. 





heart,” and “ Should he upbraid,” with a finish and 
fervour commanding immense applause. Miss Kate 
Wynne, who was suffering from indisposition, sang 
with much taste and feeling, but apparent exertion. 
It was a pity to hear those ladies throw away so 
much first-rate singing on such a trifling thing as 
Glover's duet ‘* The Cousins.” The musical public 
will regret the departure of the Misses Wynne. 
Miss Kirk, whose presence at this concert in a great 
measure accounted for the crowded audience, was 
received with great clamour. Being a Glasgowegian, 
and educated for her profession Lanny managers of 
the Saturday evening concerts, Miss Kirk’s recep- 
tion on Saturday, as on all occasions, was enthu- 
siastic ; but it was the reception of a protegé, not an 
artist. Her singing throughout the evening was 
quite out of tune and without taste. This was 
Asagvesnbhy apparent in the duet with Mr. Perren, 
‘*Home to our mountains.” Possessing a good, 
strong contralto voice, Miss Kirk may yet, with 
assiduous study, become a good singer. She made 
her débit fatally early, and ever since has had “too 
many irons in the fire.” Her attempts at public 
reading were misjudged and injurious to her vocal 
studies. After what we have ean hearing in the 
way of tenors, Mr. George Perren’s appearance was 
a welcome treat. His excellent singing was 
attentively listened to and vigorously applauded. 
“ My pretty Jane” was exquisitely sung, and with 
greater suavity than “ ‘The anchor’s weighed,” a 
song everybody is tired of now. There was a 
laboured feeling in the latter. Ascher’s love-sick 
_- * Alice, where art thou?” was also well 
read. Mr. Perren sings “ Sound an alarm ” (Judas 
Maccabeus) on the 22nd, when, judging from 
former hearing, a treat may be expected. Singers 
of Mr. Milne’s calibre do not come within the pale 
of art. His Scotch songs are adapted for the fire- 
side, not the concert hall. Herr Wertheim, with 
his eas ak in an appearance. He played two 
Scotch ballads in a very feeble way, scrambled 
over the intervals of the chord of the seventh, and 
was non est for the rest of the evening. Whatever 
claims he may have, in a humbler capacity, on the 
claims of the public, assuredly Herr Wertheim has 
none as a solo violinist, Time was when Sainton 
was a performer at those concerts, and why not 
now is beyond us to guess. The accompaniments 
were frequently annoying in their want of subor- 
dination, but nevertheless were, on the whole, 
superior to former efforts. In Miss Wynne’s ex- 
quisite pianos it would have been more judicious 
to omit the accompanying chords than strike them 
in a hard mechanical way, as was done. Next 
Saturday, Miss Helen Walker, a Leeds soprano, 
will appear in the room of the Wynnes. The other 
changes will be, Master Willie Pape, concerning 
whose playing great curiosity exists, Mr. Duncan 
Smyth, a native Basso, possessing a capital voice 
with his own share of defects, and who has com- 
mitted precisely the same error which Miss Kirk 
made before him. Mr. James Taylor, the cham- 
pion comic singer, had a successful night on the 
8th, and takes his leave on the 15th, greatly 
regretted, no doubt. 


<> 
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CARMARTHEN.—The other day the bazaar in 
aid of the funds of the new Church about to be 
erected in this town was appropriately wound up 
by a grand promenade concert at the Assembly 
Rooms, when the services of the following distin- 
guished artists (in addition to several amateurs), 
were kindly given —— viz., Miss Edith 
Wynne (Eos Cymru Pencerddes), Mr. Brinley 
Richards (Pencerdd Towy), and Mr. John Thomas 
(Pencerdd Gwalia). Mr. Brinley Richards, who 
is always ready to help any cause of this excellent 
nature, had kindly consented to play at this 
concert; and at his request Miss Wynne 
and Mr. John Thomas accompanied him over 
from Neath, and also gave their gratuitous 
services, and the consequence was a concert, the 
like of which we have not heard for years. 
Ve must also pay a tribute of admiration to the 
liberality of Messrs. Broadwood, the celebrated 
forte makers, who kindly sent a magnificent grand 
instrument for the use of Mr. Brinley Richards, both 
at Neath and Carmarthen, without charge for hire, 
The finale was “God bless the Prince of Wales,” 
and when the composer appeared at the pianoforte 
to accompany it, the applause was immense. We 
are glad to announce that the total proceeds of the 
bazaar and concert amount above 1001, 








anes.) ee number of patients relieved a” Hospital for 
Heart, Margaret-street, vendish-square, 
was 117 during the week. ‘ 





ynne gave Bishop's morceaux, “ Tell me, my |i 


Letters from the Rev. Sir F. Gore Ouseley, Bart.,M. A., Mus. 

Doc., Oxon., and other clergy and to the mar- 

Thedelourent, Race ond Tooth Achat 4 Head 
Nervous De , ete,, 

Wy Mn eae kanya 

in bottles, at 1s, 6d, and 35,9 —[Apvz.] 
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MISS MENKEN’S GARMENTS. 





“Mr. Smith can only in a few words express (by desire) her 
gratitude to the ladies and gentlemen who have encouraged and 
have covered her nightly with bouquets and laurels.” 

Extract adv. of Miss Menken’s performance. 


Ah, would to fate, ADAH, those bouquets were thrown 
To shut out a sight at which modesty grieves ! 
Meanwhile we are glad that at last one can own 
You are covered with something, if only with 
leaves ! 








Theatres, 


——_+_—-—_ 
1. Drury LANE. 


« Othello ;” “An April Fool;” 
“ The First Part of King Henry the Fourth.” 


Othello” was revived on Saturday last, with 
Mr. Phelps as the principal character, Mr. Creswick 
as Jago, Miss Atkinson as Emilia, and Mrs, Herman 
Vezin as Desdemona. The crowded state of every 
part of the house is the best evidence of the success 
of the experiment of “ legitimacy,” and the frequent 
applause, which was both discriminating and appre- 
ciative, shows that there is yet hope for the classic 
drama at Drury Lane. Though the character of 
Othello is not one in which Mr. Phelps shines most 
to advantage, we must admit that his scholarly 
conception of the part, distinguished as it was by an 
entire absence of vehement declamation, was ex- 
tremely satisfactory. Mr. Creswick, too, considerably 
toned down the conventional rendering of the part 
of Iago, with well-merited success. Nothing new 
was attempted in the scenery and dresses, but the 
correctness and good taste which characterised the 
general mise en scéne left nothing to be desired. 


2. New Royatry. 


« The Demon Lover ;” ** My Dress Boots ;’’ “‘ Izion.” 

‘* Tzion,” which is one of the best written and best 
acted burlesques we have ever seen, continues on the 
bills of this favourite little theatre, and although a 
new piece of the same character by Mr. Burnand is 
announced, the management do not seem in a hurry 
to produce it, nor can we blame them while “ Irion” 
continues to attract paying audiences. The very 
clever company act with spirit and energy: they 
dance well, sing well, and answer most goodnaturedly 
to the numerous but injudicious encores nightly 
demanded. When will the British public find out 


that encores are a mistake, spoiling the progress of 


the piece, fatiguing the hard-worked actor or singer, 
and after all never producing the effect expected? 


Was there ever a greater mistake than encoring the old 


men’s chorus in the Kermesse music in ‘‘ Faust.” The 
company at the Royalty, however, appear to have abun- 


dance of spirit and some to spare for encores; their 
performance offers a marked contrast to the tame 
and vapid style adopted in a burlesque we sawacted 
a night or two since at a certain theatre once enioy- 


“me 
Harriet Pelham to bestow a little cultivation on 
her really fine voice, which, at present, like all 


especially contralti, is apt to run 


ing the reputation of having the best burl 
company in London. We would advise 





which, though interesting, is simple. The towns- 
men of ancient Salem—who form a portion of the 
early Puritan settlers of New England—are very 
superstitious, and firm believers in witchcraft. 
Martin Holt (Mr. G. Melville) has gained a high re- 
putation amongst them as a witch finder, and he is 
supposed to possess a certain secret power which 
is so potent that no sorceress can stand before his 
aze. Martin has a fair daughter, Ruth (Miss E. 
eaufort), who is beloved by a young English 
cavalier named Walter Vane (Mr. Charles Hors- 
man), and also by a poor idiot lad, one Elijah 
Brogden (Miss Marriott), the son of old Mistress 
Brogden (Mrs. Stevenson), a reputed witch. Abel 
Heywood (Mr. W. Artaud), Josiah Jones (Mr. W. 
H. Drayton), and Seth Parvis (Mr. J. Mordaunt) 
accuse Mistress Brogden of witchcraft before Mar- 
tin Holt. He puts her to the test, and she being 
found wanting, is by a species of lynch law con- 
demned to be burnt to death. As she is he J 
borne away to execution Elijah appears, and ad- 
dressing Ruth by the title of “fair witch,” 
in a wild incoherent manner implores her to inter- 
cede in his mother’s behalf. She tells him that she 
is powerless; and the idiot, starting to his feet, 
curses father and child with a terrible intensity, 
that brings down the curtain at the end of the first 
act, amidst a perfect hurricane of applause. In the 
second act we find that the curse has been partially 
fulfilled. Martin Holt discovers that he is being 
more and more shunned by those neighbours that 
once were glad of his assistance. Josiah Jones, who 
is a thorough wolf in sheep’s clothing, insinuates 
that it is caused by the machinations of Stephen 
Vane, and ends by asking Martin for his daughter’s 
hand in marriage. Being refused, he matures a 
plan wherewith to be revenged. The idiot has often 
in his wanderings called Ruth ‘the fair-faced 
witch,” and Josiah, profiting by the hint, spreads the 
report about that she is one. She is accused, tried, 
and condemned, and Martin hearing of his 
daughter’s accusation swoons away, and is taken 
up a raving maniac. This incident forms an effec- 
tive conclusion to the act. In the last act we 
discover Martin and Elijah together. The once 
proud witchfinder is tended and cared for by the 
idiot boy whose mother he destroyed. Josiah 
visits Ruth in her prison, and offers to save her 
if she will fly with him. She spurns his offer, 
and as she is abont to be led to execution 
Walter Vane arrives upon the scene with the 
crew of an English vessel that is lying at anchor 
in the bay, and succeeds in effecting her rescue. 
A tumult ensues, in which Josiah is killed, not 
however before he has inflicted a death thrust on 
Martin, who recovers his reason in time to recog- 
nise and bless his daughter, before he dies, which 
he does, in Elijah’s arms. The part of Elijah 
scarcely affords sufficient scope for the rare dra- 
matic powers of Miss Marriott ; but throughout the 
play her impersonation was distinguished by the 
greatest care and finish ; and the delivery of the 
curse in the first act was in itself a masterpiece. 
Mr. Geo. Melville as Martin Holt, if not a great 
actor, gave proof of being far removed from medi- 
ocrity, and in the concluding part of his perform- 
ance the rapid transitions from raving to common- 
place were most exquisitely rendered. The Walter 















































untrained pee 
very wild and harsh. Miss Pelham’s voice is likely 
to be developed into a good contralto, with care 
and education ; and as such voices are too rare to 
be thrown away, we offer these remarks with the 
very best intentions. A clever adaptation by Mr. 
Brougham, which he calls “The Demon Lover,” 
was produced on Monday with great success, We 
shall take an opportunity of noticing it at some 
future time. 


Vane of Mr. Charles Horsman was well sustained, 
and the of Ruth was done full justice to by 
Miss E. Beaufort. Praise is also dué to Messrs. 
W. H. Coortley and William Ellerton, for their 
ludicrous performance of two clowns, whose eccen- 
tricities serve to enliven the audience between the 
ic incidents of the play. The scenery 
throughout is extremely pi The performances 
commenced with the laughable farce of “ Love in 
the East,” and terminated with the well-known 
drama of “ Dominique the Deserter.” 
4. Brirannia. 
“The Mother’s Dying Child ;” “‘ Tom of Tadcaster.” 
The capabilities of accommodation of this im- 
mense theatre were tested to the utmost on Wed- 
nesday last, when a new drama was produced for 
the benefit of Mrs. R. W. Crauford. The main 
incidents of this piece, entitled “The Miser’s 
Dying Child,” are as follow: Barry Mallinson, an 
adventurer, having embezzled a large sum of 
money, is obliged to fly to the Continent. At an 
hotel in Baden-Baden + is introduced to Sir Ger- 
vase Langton, a wealthy English baronet, and his 
daughters Una and Florence. Having a prepossess 
ing appearance, and seemingly of position, 
he gains Una’s affections, and is accepted as her 
suitor; whilst under the assumed name of Percy 
Allen he induces Stella, the daughter of a Madame 
Ritedorf, travelling for her health, to marry him; 
but he binds her by an oath to keep their 
secret. Inthe second act, which takes place 
of the hotel, we learn that Mr. Rode- 


8. SapLER’s WELLS. 
** Love in the East ;” “ The Witch Finder ;” 
« The Deserter.” 


The production of a new drama in blank verse is 
of sufficient interest in days when poetry of expres- 
sion is prone to be sacrificed to strength of situation 
and beauty of scenery. Mr. Robert Buchanan, a 
poet who will be remembered as having from a com- 
paratively obscure position in Glasgow (he was the 
son of a local editor) risen into public notice as the 
author of ‘* Undertones,” has furnished us with a 
dramatic poem, in which his powers of versifying 
exhibit themselves to great advantage—perhaps to 
the greatest advantage. We say his powers of versi- 
fying, for Mr. Buchanan has a fatal facility of ex- 
pression, which will never permit him to attain the 
rank of poet. He expresses before he thinks, in 
which fault he has many compeers. In ‘“‘ The Witch- 
Jinder,” produced at Sadler’s Wells on Saturday last, 
the verse is smooth, polished and flowing ; and saying 
this is to say the best of it. Dramatically the 
play may be considered a success; in plot it 
is thoroughly well conceived and ela! 


borately | rick , ® Bow-street runner in disguise, has 
long been tracking the adventurer, He comes 





written, We subjoin a brief outline of the plot, 
























upon him in the garden, and tells him that if he 
does not deliver the stolen money that night he 
will be arrested as'a felon. ‘To obtain this money 
he persuades Stella to steal some magnificent dia- 
monds belonging to her mother. This she does, 
confiding the jewels to an ancient nurse, who is in 
reality Florence Langton, which young lady has a 
propensity for finding out secrets, and assumes 
disguises for that purpose. The supposed nurso 
returns the jewels to the mother, and thus foils 
Barry's design. Una at this time entering the 
garden, is met by Tracey, who warns her against 
Barry Mallinson. As he departs, Phebus Rockaway 
and Lodovic Stuyvesant, two of Barry’s associates, 
enter, and on having the detective pointed out to 
them by Una, declare he is one of the greatest 
thieves in Europe. Miss Langton, in consequence, 
takes steps to have him arrested; and, his Ts 
having been stolen by Stwyvesant, he Snltnok aboet 
who he is, and is marched off to the guard-house, 
Barry, thus relieved, meets Stella, who asks him 
whether he has received the jewels, and is some- 
what surprised at his apparent unconcern, as he 
tells her he has not. She then asks him when she 
is to be acknowledged publicly as his wife. He 
answers that the garden is not sufficiently private, 
but that he will have an interview with her ina 
boathouse by the lake, to which they repair; and 
as they are talking the splash of other oars is 
heard, and Una is seen sculling towards the boat- 
house. Barry commands Stella to conceal her- 
self, and as she disappears from one door 
Una enters at the other, and asks Barry 
whom he has with him. He evades the ques- 
tion by saying it is only a friend who is going 
to accompany him on a shoo expedition, and 
whom he will introduce to her. He goes out, and 
in a few moments is seen struggling with Stella, 
whom he first stabs and then casts into the lake, 
Una hears the shriek, and when her lover returns, 
she sees the blood upon his hands, and accuses 
him of crime; but without a word he hurries her 
into the boat, and as he rows towards ihe shore, 
the body of the murdered Stella rises to the surface 
of the lake, and floats with the tide, and the act 
drop falls for the second time on a remarkably 
effective tableau. The third act takes piace in 
London, and discovers Barry and his accomplices 
in very reduced circumstances. Barry has been 
rejected by Una, who, with her father, sister, and 
adame Ritzdorff had also returned to England. 
Madame R. does not know of her daughter’s death, 
but she is assured of the sad fact by Tracey, and 
Sir Gervase and his daughter entering at the 
moment, Una throws herself at the feet of the 
despairing mother, and patente forgiveness for 
not telling her before.” Only a short time before, 
Barry has demanded shelter of the widow, for her 
daughter's sake, and she has shown him her housa 
which he has entered. She now tells the officer he 
is there. Sir Gervase rushes off for the military, 
and Madame Ritedorf for the city guard, leaving 
Tracey and Una to guard the house and prevent 
Barry from escaping. ‘T'racey, who wishes to secure 
the adventurer’s associates as well, and knowin 
their whereabouts, through the instrumentality o 
Florence, who has assumed other disguises for the 
— assures Una there is no danger, and telling 
er if Barry makes his appearance to give an 
, goes off in a different direction, 
thinking all is safe, comes out of the house, is 
seized by Una, who will not loose her hold, h 
fainting from exertion. He carries her into 
house: the officer returns, and seeing the traces of 
the struggle, hides himself. The felon returns, is 
about to escape, when Tracey stops him. Barry 
however shows him papers, which prove the hearer 
to be Tracey’s son. Tracey, overcome, gives him 
money to escape, and rushes off. Madame R. 
returns, tells Barry the military are at hand: he 
rushes into the house, and she turns the key upon 
him. The military arrive and are about to force 
the door, when Barry appears on the roof, with 
Una in his arms. Sir Gervase tells the soldiers to 
fire; they hesitate, as Florence implores them to 


desist. But Sir Gervase, moved by the s of 
Madame Ritzdorff, commands them again. ey 
fire and Barry falls, and after et that he is 
not Tracey's son, expires, and Stella is av 
The drama was excellently acted throughout. 
performances of Messrs. Drummond and Reynolds 


as Barry and Tracey were especially commendable. 
and Messrs. R. Bell and Elton were m appre- 
ciated in their dry comicalities as ) 
Stwyvesant. Mr. J. Parry also deserves a word 
praise as the Baronet. Mrs. Dy: 
as the Widow, more 


well equal to the t 

ro oooh, we pal gett . 8. Lane, w 
tained no less than five different 

| made cach one of real value in its , 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


STAMPED. UNSTAMPRD. 
Per Year 17s. 4d. 13a. Od. 
» * Year 8s 8d. 6s. 6d, 
», Quarter 4s. 4d. $a. 3d. 


Payable in advance. 





*,." Cangugs anv Post-Orrick OnpgRS TO BR DRAWN IN PAVOUR 
or ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fixet-stagst, Loxpox. E.C. 





Orrices: 201, Recent Srreet, 
AND 
69, Freer Srreer, 
FROM WHICH THE TRADE 18 SUPPLIED. 


——$—$ —____— 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lactactis. Address P. P., Paddington Green. 

h. KB. J. (Melford). We are sorry for what he has done. 

Dr. J. We do not hold with your definition. 

Tomaseo, The time is decidedly too allegro for the subject. 
*,.* Ixip oven, From pressure on our space we have been 


compelled to hold over notices of the City, Pavilion, and 
Marylebone Theatres, rome Reviews, Miscellany, and a 
number of Letters. 

Too tats. Our Paris and Florence Letters. 








| Che Orchestra: 


A REVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA. 





All communications to the Eprror to be adde »:se 
201, Regent-street, London, W. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, OCT. 15, 1864. 


Professor Bach's jubilee (of fifty years) was 
celebrated at Berlin on the Ist Oct. 





The English season at Her Majesty's is definitely 
fixed to commence on the 7th of next month. 





We are told Mr. Dion Boucicault is at present 
writing a new drama, to be produced at the 
Amphitheatre, Liverpool. 

Mr. Harrison leaves town to-day (Saturday) for 
Paris. He will probably re‘urn on Monday or 
Tuesday. 

The “ Hugueno's” is to be performed at Rome, 
under the revised title of “@enato de Griinwald.” 
The scene is to be laid in Holland. 

The Count Horace de Vieil Castel, the dramatic 
correspondent of La France, died last week, at an 
advice d age. He was a grandson of Mirabeau. 





Among the important vacancies announced are 
those of first organist of Rheims Cathedral and of 
bandmaster of the National Guards, at Rotterdam. 





The Society of the Friends of Music of Vienna 
has followed the example of the Gurzenich Society 
of Cologne, which was reported in our last. 





Miss Robertine Henderson reminds us that she 
assisted in the soprano music of the “ Creation” 
the other day at Arundel. 





Mr. Sothern has had a most flattering reception 
in Glasgow; and his success there has been 
unqualified. 

Miss Agnes Zimmermann has just received the 
command of His Majesty the King of Hanover 
to perform at the Court in Hanover next month. 

Mr. Benedict is in Paris, revising his “ Rose 
@ Brin,” previous to its production on the French 
lyric stage. 


Trebelli and Bettiui have made a sensation in 


Rome: the Aigentina is crowded nightly to hear 
them in “ A/artha,” 





Mdme. Viardot Garcia appeared recently in public 
at Baden Baden, in Norma. Though her voice is 
no longer what it was, her tasteful singing and 
action secured her a warm reception. 





Mesers. Cramer and Co, have in their possession | 
a MS. drama in three acts by Mr. Sheridan | 
Knowles, and it is probable that it will be soon 
produced at one of the theatres. 





We notice from our advertising columns the 
impending dissolution of the partnership business 
of Messrs. Lambourn Cock, Hutchings, and Co., 
and the approaching sale by auction of their 
copyrights. 





Signor Burdini has arrived in town from the 
Continent. He still suffers, we regret to say, 
from the effects of a tumble on the Southern 
Alps this summer, by which he hurt his foot and 
ancle severely. 


No “ passes’ are t> be issued this year at the 
the Paris “Italiens.” Those who are on the free 
list will sign their name in a book; and those who 
claim free admission may be called upon to give their 
autograph for comparison with the corresponding 
signature in the book. 





Mdlle. Murska was announced to sing at Ham- 
burg on the 27th Sept. A few days before that 
date, her affianced lover, M. Revicky, a Hungarian 
journalist of note, was killed inaduel. The lady’s 
appearance at Hamburg was of course rendered 
impossible. 





Malle. Patti, who was too ill to perform for 
some days after her arrival in Paris, has appeared 
at last in “La Sonnambula.” She succeeded of 
course; but the wonted singularity of a Paris 
audience accorded her a by no means too enthusi- 
astic reception. 





Lloyd’s Newspaper gives the following interesting 
intelligence to its readers last Sunday : 


“The Orchestra is published by Boosey, Holles- 
street, Cavendish-square.” 


Our own impression is that we are published by 
Adams and Francis, Fleet-sirveet, and Cramer 
and Co., Regent-street. 





The town of Catania has obtained from the French 
Government permission to remove the remains of 
her great citizen, Bellini, the composer of ‘* Norma,” 
from Paris. A deputation has been sent to thank 
the Imperial Government, and to escort the body; 
and a sum of 30,000 fr. has been voted for the 
purpose. 





The Clergy, Choir, and Churchwardens of St. 
Matthew’s Church, City-road, presented Mr. R. 
Gleen Wesley, their late organist, on Monday, 
September 26th, with a very beautiful silver 
salver, in token of their regard for that gentleman 
during the many years he was organist of St. 
Matthews. 





The opera singers at Vienna are protesting against 
the recent edict which deprives them of free admission 
to the opera. It certainly seems hard that they 
should have to pay to hear their fellow-artists when 
not performing themselves ; because in hearing they 
are learning, and this to the advantage of the Vienna 
opera. 





The elegant little Thédtre Molitre of Brussels, 
after having been closed a considerable time, has 
re-opened under the direction of M. Gilles Naza, 
for the production of vaudeville and ballet. We 
believe that a thoroughly efficient company has 
been engaged, and that every effort is being made 
to insure success. 





“ L’ Africaine,” it appears, has at length been 
rehearsed (to pianoforte accompaniment), at least 
in part. The distribution of characters is said 
to be as follows:— Vasco de Gama, Nandin; 
Don Pedro, grand amiral, Belvel; Nelasko, Faure ; 
le grand Inquisiteur, Aubin; Donalsar, Warot; 
Selica, reine de Madagascar, Mdme. Sax; Inez, 
Mdme. Batta. The scene is placed in Lisbon, at 








sea, and in Africa. 


A banquet was given last week at Rossini's villa 
in honour of M. Fétis, the accoucher of “ L’Afri- 
caine.” Several distinguished artists were present, 
and delighted the company by their singing. The 
Pesaro Commission presented the honorary medal on 
this occasion. The Aolian harp from Rouen was 
much admired : it bears the inscription, ‘* Vibro per 
te, canta per me,” well meant, but bad Latin. 





The Signale of Leipsic reports (of Mellon’s 
concerts) — ‘“ ‘The Turkophone player, Ali Ben 
Souale, supposed, in spite of his oriental costume, 
to be a Belgian, has found his fellow at Jullien’s 
concerts. This extraordinary man is called Ali 
Ben Jen-kins, and his instrument is the Saxophone, 
which resembles a Heidelberg tobacco-pipe. He, 
too, is said to have little connection with “ Arabia, 
my home ;” but, on the contrary, to think of roast 
beef and porter among his earliest reminiscences. 
His appearance on the first evening was the signal 
for universal laughter. The reception (of 
the Danes) was very enthusiastic. Their 
brass music is neither better nor worse than a 
hundred others ; but they all evinced a disposition 
to play too low, which is not to be wondered at, 
considering the present “oppressed” state of 
Denmark.” 





Last Sunday evening several of the London 
theatres were opened for religious service. At 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre there was an overwhelm- 
ing congregation, the service being conducted by 
the Rev. Joshua Kirkman, M.A., of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, incumbent of St. John’s 
Episcopal Chapel, Hampstead. At the Pavilion 
Theatre, Whitechapel-road, the service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Henry Haslam, M.A., rector 
of New Buckenham, near Norwich. At the Mary- 
lebone Theatre there were present as many people 
as the place would hold, the service being conducted 
by the Rev. J. Clifford, M.A., minister of the Bap- 
tist Chapel, Praed-street, Paddington. At the 
Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, which was very full, 
the service was conducted by the Rev. J. Beazley, 
minister of the Congregational Church, Blackheath. 
The Surrey Theatre was filled in every part, and 
the service was conducted by the Rev. J. H. 
Hitchens, minister of the Congregational Church, 
Peckham Rye. Atthe Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, 
the service was conducted by the Rev. A. M’Aus- 
land. All the services were very heartily rendered, 
and the people who assembled were almost entirely 
of the working classes. There were two special 
services at St. James’s Hall, that in the morning 
being conducted by the Rev. James Fleming, Con- 
gregational minister of Kentish Town, and that 
in the afternoon by the Rev. Luke Tyerman, a 
minister of the Wesleyan Methodist denomination. 
The last series of theatre services consisted of 115, 
attended by about 161,800 persons, making in all, 
from the commencement of the effort to bring the 
poor to theatres on Sunday evenings, 559 services, 
attended by 865,100 persons. These have been 
exclusive of the services at St. James’s Hall, which 
are promoted by other persons. 





MR. BOUCICAULT AND SPIRITUALISM. 





Mr. Boucicau.t writes to the daily papers an 
interesting account of a séance held by the 
Brothers Davenport in his house, 326, Regent- 
street, on Tuesday last. Present at this séance 
were Lord Bury, Sir Charles Nicholson, Sir John 
Gardiner, Sir C. Lennox Wyke, Rev. E. H. New- 
enham, Rev. W. Ellis, Captain E. A. Inglefield, 
Messrs. Charles Reade, James Matthews, Algernon 
Borthwick, I. Willes, H. E. Ormerod, J. W. Kaye, 
J. A. Bostock, W. J. Rideout, Robert Bell, J. N. 
Mangles, H. M. Dunphy, W. Tyler Smith, M.D., 
E. Tyler Smith, T. L. Coward, John Brown, M.D., 
Robert Chambers, and Dion Boucicault. 

The usual manifestation took place—the tam- 
bourine and trumpet playing, the bell ringing, 
the coat removing and head whacking; and the 
hands of women and children were among those 
which floated about and pulled the company’s 
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hair and whiskers. Lord Bury and Sir Cuaries 
Wryke each entered the cabinet, sat between the 
Brothers and got spiritually mauled about. At 
the end of the séance the company agreed to a 
resolution “ that, after a very stringent trial and 
strict scrutiny of their proceedings, the gentlemen 
present could arrive at no other conclusion than 
that there was no trace of trickery in any form, 
and certainly there were neither confederates nor 

‘ machinery, and that all those who had witnessed 
the results would freely state in the society in 
which they moved that, so far as their investiga- 
tions enable them to form an opinion, the pheno- 
mena which had taken place in their presence were 
not the product of legerdemain.” 

We understand Mr. Boucicautt intends work- 
ing the “ manifestations” into a spiritualistic 
drama of great interest, which may probably be 
first produced at the Amphitheatre, Liverpool. 








MDLLE. VICTOIRE BALFE’S WEDDING. 





On Wednesday morning the marriage of Malle. 
Vicrorre, the accomplished and youngest daughter 
of our great composer, took place at the Chapel of 
the Spanish Embassy, Manchester Square, at half- 
past eleven o’clock. The bridegroom is a grandee of 
Spain, Don José BrrnarpiIno FERNANDEZ DE VELASCO, 
Duque DE Frras—an historic name with which every 
reader of Spanish history must be acquainted. The 
bride was magnificently dressed, with point lace and 
diamonds, and the Dux wore the ordinary dress of 
a Spanish gentleman. The ceremony was performed 
by the very Rev. Dr. Hzarn; and a small but select 
party of friends proceeded from Upper Seymour 
Street to the Chapel with the bridal party. After the 
ceremony—which was, of course, according to the 

toman Catholic ritual—there was a déjeuner at Mr. 
}aLrE’s town house in Seymour-street, after which 
the Duke and Ducuess pe Frias left for Combe 
Bank, Sevenoaks, Kent, where a married sister of the 
Ducuess resides, en route for the Continent. The 
Dvuxe DE Frias, we may add, is a very accomplished 
gentleman, as well as a rich one; but is scarcely 
perfect in his English, and required a little prompt- 
ing in the service, which was read in English. We 
were glad to see the father of the bride looking so 
well on Wednesday, and trust that every happiness 
will follow the lady and her husband. 








MISICAL FESTIVALS AND MUSICAL PROGRESS. 





Ar a time when the strains of eulogy with 
which the Birmingham Festival has been re- 
corded have hardly ceased to echo, it may seem 
rather ungracious to ask, do the English Tri- 
ennial Musical Festivals operate as an encourage- 
ment to art in a measure commensurate with the 
expenditure of money, time, and individual 
energy which they represent? For our present 
object we must put the question of their benefit 
to certain charitable institutions entirely aside, 
not as ignoring their usefulness, but because in a 
musical journal the art of music and the welfare 
of its professors must always stand in the fore- 
ground, 

We will at once admit that to oratorio and 
other choral music the festivals have done essen- 
tial service. But this class of musical composi- 
tions represents only one genus in the rich world 
of musical creation. Nor would we advocate the 
«bolition of the festivals in the few cities where 
they become firmly established. Let Birming- 
ham, Norwich, and the cities of the Three Choirs 
still continue to encourage the production of 
reat choral works: but let them and other places 
consider whether by a new organization of their 
pans, by the creation of new machinery, the 
impulse given to choral music may not be ex- 
tended to the whole range of music. 


One of our foreign correspondents, in discuss- 


German musical education, called attention to| 
the fact that, except as a pianist and organist, a | 
thoroughly educated musician could hardly look 
for occupation, there being so few orchestras in 
which he could possibly care to work. This is 
quite true. But there is a still greater difficulty. 
Imagine an efficient orchestra established in each 
of our larger cities and towns: where would the 
audiences be ? Is our musical public at present 
so far educated, that it would take a permanent 
interest in concerts, the programs of which con- 
tained only such music as real musicians would 
care to play? 

In promoting the education of the public in 
this direction the Triennial Festivals are worse 
than useless ; they actually tend, if not to corrupt, 
at least to keep the public taste at the low ebb 
which makes our general concert programs the 
laughing-stock of musical Europe. Their even- 
ing concerts generally seem arranged mainly to 
gratify the love of display of the various artists 
taking part in the Festival. Hence their in- 
ordinate length, their weary planlessness. The 
excuse is sometimes made, that musicians and 
audience are alike too much fatigued by the strain 
on their attention required by the morning per- 
formances to take part in, or enjoy, great orches- 
tral compositions. To a certain extent this may 
be the case; bunt if so, it is only an additional 
argument in favour of our view. And this con- 
centration of so much music into so short a time 
is utterly destructive of its educational effect ; 
there is no time for reflection, no time for diges- 
tion. The brain is at last so overwearied that it 
refuses to receive a distinct impression. The 
musical organism, in short, is in as unhealthy a 
state, as would be the bodily organism of a man 
who was to indulge in a week’s surfeit after a 
three years’ fast. 

But even were the orchestral performances of a 
higher character, the festival audiences are not 
those whose education we have most in view. 
These audiences consist generally of the neigh- 
bouring county families, and of the richest class 
of citizens : but it is just these, who are to be 
found in London during the season, and have the 
opportunity of learning to appreciate music of the 
higher order. But it is to the education of the 
great middle class that we must look for the 
improvement of music in England. It is from 
their ranks that our musicians go forth; it is they 
who must form the audiences who insist upon 
having good music brought before them. 

How are their tastes to be educated to this 
pitch? The teachers of masic (i.e, those who 
are worthy of their name and feel their responsi- 
bility) could do much. Such teachers would 
make their lessons music lessons in the real sense 
of the word ; they would not be content with the 
mere training of the fingers, they wonld also 
train the mind. The laws of musical form, the 
logical succession of ideas, the whole plan of 
musical construction, may be conveyed to the 
pupil without any pedantic employment of scien- 
tific terms. Here our Cathedral organists have a 
wide field of usefulness, would they but cultivate 
it. Placed by the prestige of their position ahove 
the dangers of competition, they could far more 
easily withstand the perpetual demand for nothing 
but “light music,” to which their less fortunate 
brethren, who have nothing but their teaching to 
depend upon, must either submit, or see their 
pupils go to more complaisant but less conscien- 
tious masters. 

At present it would be hopeless to look for the 
establishment of competent orchestras from the 
local forces of our country towns. But are we 
to fold our hands and do nothing ? Are the 
treasures of orchestral music for ever to remain 
sealed books to those who cannot visit London ? 
A scheme is said to be under consideration which 
may show us the way. It has been publicly 
stated that Mr. Hat.é, to whom the cause of 
musical reform in England is already so much 





ing the comparative value of an English and 


sharers in the musical advantages which the 
inhabitants of Manchester have for some time 
enjoyed. 

Why should not some of our London: musicians 
follow this example? With the’existing facilities 
of communication three concerts at least might 
be given every week. Six towns might thus be 
provided with regular fortnightly concerts during 
the whole winter. Whether this is a case in 
which the aid of the “Fairy Limited” is to be 
sought, or whether it should be left to private 
enterprise, is a point of minor consideration. 
Perhaps the most effective way would be if one 
or more of our great music houses would take the 
matter up. The fact remains, that there is a 
wide expanse of fertile soil waiting to receive 
musical cultivation. It may very probably be 
the case that the first cultivators would not reap 
a pecuniary reward. It may be admitted that 
the demand does not yet exist. But it is one of 
those cases in which instruction must precede 
demand. When the demand is once in existence, 
supply will soon be found. 

One great difficulty would be how to soothe 
local jealousies. Did our country musical pro- 
fessors know their own interests, they would see 
that the spread of musical knowledge and the 
refinement of musical taste, must bring them a 
greater advantage than any one else, and make 
their work far more pleasant. Nor ought the 
local choral societies to suffer. Who that has 
attended choral performances in our country 
towns, does not know how the enjoyment is 
marred by the generally inefficient accompani- 
ments. By a cordial combination of forces this 
difficulty might at once be overcome. 

But we look at these peripatetic orchestras only 
as a provisional means of bridging over a period 
of transition. We shall not be satisfied until 
every moderately sized English town has its re- 
sident orchestra, under a competent musician as 
director. When this is the case we may hope for 
the growth of a school of real English composers. 
We shall have got rid of the cruel irony of calling 
upon our musicians to acquire the highest educa- 
tion, and then, when they are educated, finding 
them no employment worthy of their education. 
Music in all its branches—whether for the 
Church, the Opera, the Orchestra, or the House— 
will be benefited; and the musician, occupying a 
higher status and appealing to a wider circle, will 
claim a recognition, which will no longer be re- 
fused. With competition knowledge would be 
increased, enterprise encouraged, and one-sided- 
ness diminished. The stimulus from the Pro- 
vinces might extend to the Metropolis, and bring 
a greater variety into its semi-stagnant musical 
life. And when all these (we would hope not 
Utopian) visions are realized, we might look for 
the establishment of a real English music school, 
so that it would no longer be absolutely necessary 
for a student in search of sound and thorough 
musical education to leave our shores, and be 
exposed to the many dangers and drawbacks of 
foreign residence. 





— 
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HENRY SMART’S NEW CANTATA. 








Havine already made our readers familiar. 
with the subject of “The Bride of Dunkerron,”’ 
we proceed to give attention to the musical 
portion of this exceedingly clever work. The 
traditional Jegend of the Irish Loreley has many 
very attractive points for musical setting, and 
these have received justice from the able pen of 
Mr. Smarr. Naturally we expect to find a Men- 
delssobnian tinge throughout, and we are not 
disappointed ; the whole work, however, is so mas- 
terly in treatment, that we feel strongly disposed 
to receive it in place of the loss we sustained in 
being deprived of his illustrious predecessor, 
before the completion of what, we believe, would 
have proved a masterpiece of dramatic art, 
Putting aside all further comparisons, let us 
proceed with Mr. Smarr’s composition, prefacing 
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is more for the musician than the general public, | 
very much of its effect depending on the masterly | 
instrumentation, which must necessarily suffer | 
greatly by being condensed for the pianoforte. 

The Introduction is merely a short prelude in c 
minor of a restless character, designed, we 
presume, to illustrate the play of the waves round 
the home of Dunkerron. This, we _ believe, 
might have been more extended without in any 
way interfering with the general effect. The 
transition from the concluding passage in p flat 
into the key of the chorus of Sea Maidens and 
Serfs (c major) is original, but somewhat harsh, 
in our opinion, from its abruptness. The subject 
of the opening for tenors and basses is a bold 
and effective strain, in which the retainers of 
Dunkerron wonder at the cause which leads their 
lord to wander “ By the waves on the shore.” 





Allegro mode rato, | 
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A charmingly flowing phrase leads in the song 
of the invisible Sea Maidens (in & major) :— 
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There is much clever writing subsequently 
displayed in the working out of this double 
chorus—an effectively managed return to the 
first subject, with which it concludes, being 
noticeable. 

The Intermezzo is in two movements (andante 
and allegro vivace), and portrays the emotions of 
the love-stricken lord. The colouring throughout 
both movements is most successfully attained, and 
the instrumentation, smooth and flowing in the 
opening, is extremely bold and effective in the 
allegro; while the resumption of the andante 
phrase in the inner parts against the imitative 
passages above, is arranged with masterly skill. 
A short recitative leads in Dunkerron’s air, “The 
full moon is beaming,” which is in e respect 
a perfect gem, from the first notes of the prelude 
for clarionet down to the last of the concluding 
symphony 
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A few bars of chorus for the Sea Maidens serve 
to introduce the beloved of Dunkerron, who re- 
sponds to his appeal in a flowing phrase, “I heard 
thy voice.” 


Allegro moderato. ~ 
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I heard thy voice . .. and I am 


come to wel-come thee.. once more, 








When he endeavours to induce her to fly to his 

castle home, the accompanying figure is appro- 

priately bold and brilliant. The subject of the 

vivace movement is less original, but well written 

for the two voices, and effectively accompanied. 
DUNKERRON. 
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The concluding symphony after the bold lover 


= agrees to share her “ fairy home under the sea” 
-|is very descriptive in the chromatic basses. We 


now come to perhaps the most successfully ima- 
ginative portion of the entire work, the “Chorus 
of Storm Spirits.” In conceiving this wonderfully 
clever movement Mr. Smarr had evidently recol- 
lected certain passages in MENDELSSOHN’s “ Wal- 
purgis Nacht;’’ but he has done no more than 
merely prove his intimate acquaintance with this 
masterpiece, for in no portion is there any direct 
plagiarism. Seldom, indeed, has a more power- 
fully descriptive movement been conceived, more 
particularly for the concert room, where, deprived 
of scenic effect, its success depends on instrumental 
colouring. The bold progression from the key of 
the preceding duet (4 flat) into the prevailing one 
of this chorus (A minor) leads us to expect much, 
and it in no way disappoints. We will, therefore, 
not refer to any particular passage, for it is all 
alike—a magnificent conception. 

A short recitative introduces the air of the 
Storm King, with which we are somewhat disap- 
pointed. The instrumentation is very brilliant, 
but the bolero character of the accompanying sub- 
ject seems unsuited to the situation, and the 
vocal phrases are disjointed, It begins thus:— 
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In the chorus which follows the Storm Spirits 
demand vengeance on their frail sister, who has 
dared to love mortal. It opens with a bold unison 
passage for tenors and basses in & minor, subse- 
quently relieved by a flowing phrase for the Storm 
King. The instrumentation accompanying tho 
denunciations of the king against the unhappy 
pair is highly dramatic, and admirably pictures 
the attendant warring of the elements. The Sea 
Maidens now welcome Dunkerron to their home in 
a charming chorus for three treble voices :— 


Allegro con moto. 
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home ; 
It is smoothly written for the voices, and effec- 
tively accompanied in arpeggio chords staccato. 
The instrumental figure at the words “Fair 
though the flowers of the land-world may be,” is 
particularly fresh and pleasing. We must draw 
Mr. Smart's attention to several inaccuracies in 
this and other movements, evidently oversights. 
Ina short recitative the Sea-Maiden bids Dunkerron 
** behold the enchanted land ;” and then follows a 
gracefully-written air, with chorus of female 
voices :— 








This reminds us somewhat of the slow movement 
in MENDELSSOHN’s Cc minor trio; but the whole is 
so carefully finished, so well supported by the 
chorus, and so beautifully accompanied, that wo 
forget the fancied resemblance at the conclusion 
of the first phrase. Modulating from a major 
into p flat, Dunkerron leads in the duet, “ Here 
may we dwell,” of which the first phrase is :— 

Andante a mezza voce. 
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The subject is graceful and appropriate, if not 
very original. In the allegro which follows, the 
Sea-Maiden tells how the will of her sire must be 
won ’ere she may be the bride of mortal. She 
goes to seek the required permission, and Dun- 
kerron, left alone, sorrows in the gathering dark- 
ness. Another chorus of Storm Spirits follows, 
with a fugal passage on the words, “ Lo! the word 
is spoken,” and a short phrase for Dunkerron, who 
descries the form of his beloved, “ with the white 
folding mist for a wild winding sheet, and the 
cold human blood stains the wave at her feet,” 
a repetition of the choral subject concluding the 
movement in F sharp most effectively. 

A prelude of sixteen bars introduces a trio with 
chorus—“‘ Where art thou, son of mortal race,” in 
E major, the highly @ramatic character of the 
figure being particularly worthy of notice, its 
elaboration alone preventing us from giving an 
illustration which would do justice to the masterly 
treatment displayed. 

The entry of the tenor is accompanied in the 
inevitable finale form—in triplet chords, the upper 
parts playing with the voice. The chorus join in 
staccato harmonies, and mourn the loss of their 
frail sister doomed only in death to be the bride 
of Dunkerron, the whole working up to a most 
effective climax. The chorus of Spirits is once 
more heard, and above it the voice of their king, 
who commands the unhappy Dunkerron to be 
hurled back “where the tide-waves track tosses 
the spray.” In this we might specify many points 
of much beauty and fine effect; but where the 
whole movement is so masterly in treatment it is 
unnecessary. The storm having died away, the 
signal horn is heard, and with it the wondering 
voices of Dunkerron’s dependents searching for 
their lord. The song of the Sea-Maidens is re- 
peated with a new accompanying figure, imparting 
a charming freshness to the movement. The 
phrase after the body of Dunkerron has been dis- 
covered dashed on the shore “silent in death” is 
of much beauty, and the lamenting strains are 
heard dying away in the distance while borne 
towards that spirit land lost for ever to the 
Sea-Maiden. 

We have endeavoured to place before our readers 
as full and general an idea of this work as space will 
permit ; for ourselves we can only now say it has 
given us infinite pleasure to make acquaintance 


with “The Bride of Dunkerron.’”’ It is a work of | 


which Mr, Smarr may justly be proud, as being, in 
our opinion, a masterpiece of the English school. 
We have spoken in almost unreserved praise 
throughout our notice of his work; it has neverthe- 
less one great fault—or rather we should say, want 
—and that is a total absence of local character. Of 
dramatic colouring there is enough, and this man- 
aged with masterly skill; but, considering the 
subject chosen is Irish, we are entitled to look, and 
we look in vain, for some local character either in 
the melodies or instrumentation. 
’ This is what strikes us as so cleverly managed 
in Bengpicr’s “ Lily of Killarney,” and we miss it 
sadly in the present work, as all that is wanting to 
render it perfect as a composition. We hold the 
necessity of local colouring to be all important, 
and regret Mr. Smart should have overlooked it. 

The style of instrumentation is a clever com- 
bination of Wesex and Srour, but there is not one 
single melodic phrase to tell the Irish character of 
the subject; the only hint at an Irishism being 
from the pen of Mr. Ewocu, when he takes Dun- 
kerron under the sea, where he is welcomed by the 
Sea-Maiden to the enchanted land. What charac- 
ter there is, is decidedly German, and on this 
account “The Bride of Dunkerron” will, we doubt 


not, become popular with our Continental neigh- 
bours, amongst whom Mr. Smart is most highly 
and deservedly appreciated. We anticipate much 
additional pleasure from perusal of the full score, 
which, we observe, it is intended to publish. In 
the meantime we can strongly recommend “ The 
Bride of Dunkerron” for performance to all provin- 
cial societies as one of the cleverest productions 
of our time. 








CHURCH MUSIC IN LONDON. 





No. Il.—Tue Tempite CuHurca. 


The present musical establishment of the Temple 
does not boast of antiquity. Previous to the 
magnificent restoration of the interior of the 
building, effected at a vast expense by the Societies 
of the Inner and Middle Temple, some twenty 
years back, there had been hardly any attempt at 
@ musical service further than that the organist, 
Mr. Warne (who, though blind, possessed con- 
siderable skill on his instrument), had obtained the 
assistance of some two or three amateurs to 
sit with him in the organ-loft, and take part 
in the singing. 

We may state for the information of some 
of our readers, that at that time a glazed screen 
separated the Round from the eastern part of the 
church, the latter being filled with the usual 
eighteenth-century high-backed pews, and the 
walls and ceiling being covered with the dirty 
whitewash of the same period. On the top of the 
screen was the organ, celebrated among celebrated 
organs, as having been the occasion of introducing 
the infamous Judge Jerrrreys as umpire between 
the conflicting claims of Father Smirxa and 
Harris, who each erected an organ in the church 
“ontrial.” Jxerrreys decided in favour of Smrru, 
who perhaps owed his success in some measure to 
his having engaged the services of Brow and 
PuRcetL to exhibit the capabilities’ of his instru- 
ment. 

When the restoration was nearly completed, 
a committee was appointed by the Benchers, to 
determine on the best means of establishing a 
cathedral service on Sundays, and, in conformity 
with their recommendations, Mr, E. J. Hopxins— 
a member, we may remark, of a highly endowed 
family to whom more than one generation of the 
musical public are under obligation—was appointed 
organist, and entrusted with the formation and 
training of a choir, the Benchers awarding a 
pension to their old servant Mr. Warne. The 
next step was to decide on the position of the 
organ and singers; and after great attention had 
been devoted to the matter—in the discussion of 
which several celebrities took part—it was finally 
determined that the choristers, six men and eight 
boys, should be divided, ns in cathedrals, into 
Cantoris and Decani sides, and that a recess should 
be built beyond one of the windows of the north 
aisle to contain the organ. Smrru’s instrument 
had subsequently received many alterations and 


month, two are by Purcx.u, two by Boycr, two by 
GREENE, and one by Kent,\Hayes, Sponr, and the 
organist respectively; while the “services” include 
those of Nargs, Cooks, Gippons, and ARNoLD, The 
admirable collection of anthems formed for the 
use of the choir contains, besides the finest works 
of our cathedral composers, extracts or adaptations 
from Bacu, HANDEL, BEETHOVEN, Mozart, Hayrpn, 
PALESTRINA, and Menpetssoun. Of the service, 
as we heard it on a recent occasion, we may re- 
mark that considering the choir has not the ad- 
vantage of the daily practice universal in our 
cathedrals, the chant was executed with mar- 
vellous precision; that Gissons in F was done 
as we have not often heard it, some attention 
being paid to light and shade; and that Boycr’s 
anthem “ Lord, who shall dwell,” was exceedingly 
well sung, the voices being finely sustained by the 
accompaniment. The spirited manner iu which 
the quartet was executed, contrasting so strongly 
with the tame and commonplace singing frequent 
in other places, suggested to the mind that much 
might be owing to the fact that the appointments 
of the adult choristers are not here made for 
life, as in most of our cathedrals, and that conse- 
quently the singers are not without a whole- 
some stimulus to do their best. A hymn, 
in which the congregation took part, was also 
sung, and the concluding voluntary was “ Thanks 
be to Gop,” from “ Elijah,” which was magnifi- 
cently played, many persons remaining to its close. 
In saying that it is a pity the priest does not chant 
his part of the versicles, &e., we point out the ono 
weak point which struck us, though we must admit 
that reciting on a monotone is far less offensive 
than the mere reading. 

On the whole, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the musical service now established 
at the Temple Church is not surpassed by any 
cathedral service in London; that the general 
arrangements reflect the highest credit on all 
concerned; and that, in what is here achieved at 
present, as well as in the capability of further 
progress, the Temple choir has shown a worthy 
return for the munificence of those great Societies 
who possess “the most beautiful Gothic church 
in existence.” 








THE CONTINENT. 





Lzrpsic, Oct. 8th. 

To do justice to my present theme would require 
the pen of my worthy Bohemian colleague. For 
now is the time of the Leipsic Fair, when Jews and 
Turks, infidels and believers—of every nation—fill 
the streets, and the air is resonant with brazen 
and wooden strains: bands of every kind, from 
the queer combination of trombone and concertina 
to the more ambitious corps which to its brass and 
wood adds the horrors of big and little drums and 
cymbals. All these bands have passed an exam- 
jnation before the police, and testify, if not to the 
judgment, at least to the strength of the ear-drumg 
of the examiners. 





additions, and had even been converted into an 
“enharmonic organ” by the insertion of certain 
quarter-tones, which however, were not very 
available, and were seldom used. It was now 
entrusted to one of our most celebrated organ- 
builders to remodel according to a plan furnished 
by Mr. Hopxrns, and the task was accomplished 
most satisfactorily. The position selected, too, 
placed the organ in close proximity to the singers, 
and the player now holds his choir completely in 
hand. If to the abovefactswe addthatthe singing- 
men are all eminent in their profession, and that 
the boys have been most carefully trained, we say 
enough to raise the expectation of an intending 
visitor to a very high point. Nor need any one 
fear that such expectations will be at all disap- 
pointed. 

The church was reopened after this year’s vaca- 
tion, on Sunday, October 2, anda knowledge of the 
general style of the music may be gathered from 





It is really dangerous to walk the streets, for if 
an Armstrong-power blast of an ophicleide doeg 
not stun the passers-by, the sudden protrusion of a 
trombone slide from a doorway may incline him to 
invoke the potent presence of the King of Brewers. 
But if you want to know what “ Fair music” really 
is, go to the Ross-Platz, where, in a comparatively 
small space, the tones of many bands are concen- 
trated, and where, at the same moment, music in 
every possible key and tune can be heard—thg 
uproar made more stunning by the roar of revolv- 
ing round-abouts, the din of gongs, and the shouts 
of showmen urging the claims of their fat women 
and thin women, their big babies and small men, 
their rat-eating Kaffirs (from Berlin), their big 
pigs, fire-eaters, wild men, tame beasts, and all the 
hundred wonders of such a gathering. Trumpet- 
voiced women recite sensational histories, the 
fearful events of which are painted on canvas 
screens in the most sanguinary colours—and are 
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not the said histories to be had for the small 
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the music of the future could long stand such a 
charivari. And just in the very focus of this din 
a cruel fate has temporarily lodged a distinguished 
musical artist, whose name is a household word in 
England. 

From the double row of wine and beer-booths, 
borne on the thick palpable atmosphere of mingled 
smoke and steam of boiling sausages, come the 
twinkling tones of harp and violin; the fair 
players are the musical descendants of the far- 
famed “ Alexander Lise,” who, spite of her mascu- 
line appellation, was a woman of singular energy, 
and who, when her native village of Pressnitz, in 
Bohemia, was burnt down in 1811, sang together 
the funds for rebuilding it. From this same 
village still come nearly all the harp and violin 
girls. Their sisters, the steeple-hatted, flower- 
laden maidens, would have us believe they come 
from the mountains of the Tyrol; but, alas! 
illusion must be dispelled. Not from the haunts 
of the chamois, but from the sandy plains and 
unodorous banks of the Spree do they come. 

As to bouquet throwing, that is far too ethereal 
a reward for the heroines and heroes of our Fair 
amusements. ‘Theylike something more su)bstan- 
tial. The hard pressed maiden will suspend her 
struggles with the Robber Knight to drink the 
foaming Tipfchen handed to her by an enthusi- 
astic admirer, and with a magnanimity beyond all 
praise will even pass the glass to her persecutor, 
that he too may imbibe a good draught of the 
invigorating Bavarian beer. 

But you must not suppose that all the Fair 
music is of so unharmonious a character. The 
larger Restaurations, such as the Schiitzenhaus, 
the Central-Halle, and the Hétel de Pologne, have 
very fair bands, which play quite respectable 
music. Indeed, Herr Bilse’s orchestra in the 
Hétel de Pologne, is one to which even musicians 
can listen with real pleasure. The program, in 
addition to overtures, pét-pourris, and dance music, 
contained symphonies by Beethoven, Schumann, 
Gade, and Rubinstein. The precision with which 
this band (the town orchestra of Liegnitz, a 
Silesian town of some 15,000 inhabitants) plays is 
admirable; the wind instruments are very good ; 
the only observable deficiency is the too small 
proportion of the strings. The delicacy and 
expressiveness with which the full string quartet 
played‘an arrangement of the “ Triumereien” from 
Schumann's “ Kinderscenen” were admirable. The 
piece itself is charming in its new form. When 
shall we find such an orchestra ina third or fourth 
rate English town ? 

A very interesting organ concert has been given 
in the St. Nicholas Church, by Professor Faisst of 
Stuttgart, the director of the Conservatorium of 
that city. To athorough technical command of his 
instrument, as well over the pedals as the manuals, 
he unites what in German organists seems to be 
very rare—a most refined taste in the use and 
combination of the various stops. It was indeed 
a treat not to be perpetually deafened by the roar 
of the full organ. Asa composer, his works are 
respectable, but are not so striking as his execu- 
tive powers. 

Death has taken away a notability from our 
musical circles. Herr Hofmeister, the head of one 
of the ‘principal Leipsic music houses, died last 
week, in his 84th year. Those who knew him well 
speak warmly of his goodness of heart, and of his 
readiness to help, where help was needed. 

The first Gewandhaus rehearsal on Wednesday 
last was marked by an event both touching and 
interesting. It was the anniversary of the day 
on which, fifty years ago, Herr Kleugel, the 
leader of the second violins, entered upon his 
duties as a permanent member of the orchestra. 
The fiftieth anniversary of his first appearance 
in the Gewandhaus was celebrated three or four 
yeers ago. As Herr Kleugel entered the room, 
accompanied by the directors and officials, the 
orchestra struck up the jubilant strains of the 
“ Wedding March,” and the bust of Mendelssohn 
which surmounts the orchestra, and was garlanded 
with glowing (autumnal flowers, seemed to look 








down with a smile at the honour paid to his old 
friend. After the music had ceased, the senior 
member of the Gewandhaus directorate addressed 
the Jubiliir, cordially acknowledging the zeal with 
which he had always done his duty, and endiag 
by presenting him witha rich silver coffee service. 
Herr Haubold, his colleague at the first desk of 
the second violins, then in the name of the 
orchestra offered their congratulations, and handed 
him a handsome clock. The Biirgermeister gave 
utterance to the good wishes of the citizens and 
authorities of Leipsic; and the Kreisdirector, the 
highest government official, in the King’s name in- 
vested Herr Kleugel with the cross of the Albrecht 
Order. Ina sonorous triple Tusch the orchestra, 
in its own language, joined in the congratulations. 
The venerable gentleman expressed his thanks in 
a few simple but hearty words. It is indeed, a 
rare instance that in a service of fifty years, 
Herr Kleugel has not missed a single concert or 
rehearsal. And even on this occasion, as soon as 
the business of the rehearsal began, he was at his 
desk, which was decorated with garlands and 
surrounded by a gilt laurel wreath, and from the 
happy expression on his face as he came to each 
especially beautiful passage of the well known 
music, it was easy to see that it was really a 
labour of love. Not long before, I had been 
reading your article upon the position and 
treatment of musicians in England, and I could 
not help saying to myself with regret, They do 
these things better in Germany. 

A friend, who was sitting next me, said he well 
remembered hearing the first rehearsal of the 
symphony (Beethoven’s in A), and could but 
contrast the smoothness and spirit with which 
it now went, with the difficulty the composer had 
in making the orchestra comprehend and carry 
ovt his wishes. Of the concert itself, I have only 
to say that Herr Halle had a decided and deserved 
success. Particulars next week. 





Brvssexs, Ocr. 12. 

A few weeks ago, you will recollect, I mentioned 
that the choral society, La Réunion Lyrique, had 
carried off the prize for choral singing in Belgium. 
The ladies in Brussels, in honour of that event, have 
resolved to present the society with a banner. For 
this purpose a subscription has been opened, and on 
being asked, the Duchess of Brabant has graciously 
allowed her name to head the list. Choral societies 
in Belgium date from 1817, and then they were only 
composed of male voices. Theold Réunion Lyrique 
dates its commencement from 1825. It was directed 
from 1832-44 by M. Lintermans, and was dissolved 
in 1847. It, however, opened the series of choral 
societies in the capital. The present society dates 
from about 1850. In 1841 the Minister of the In- 
terior thought the choral societies sufficiently impor- 
tant as to necessitate a tabular enumeration. This 
was accordingly done, and in that year they num- 
bered sixty throughout Belgium. In 1851 the 
second official census was taken, and such was their 
increase that they had more than quadrupled ; from 
sixty they had arrived at 258! These 258 societies 
contained 7,062 executants. The same year a return 
was made of the instrumental societies, and they 
were found to number 465, containing 12,397 
instrumentalists. These figures, I think, fully 
demonstrate what esteem they are held in by 
the people of this country. The last opera the 
German troupe played was “ Martha.” The sing- 
ing and ballet were miserable, so one was not very 
much surprised to see yesterday the following 
announcement :—“ In consequence of the mysteri- 
ous flight of several of the leading artists, the 
theatre will be closed for a short time, when the 
manager hopes to open with a more efficient 
troupe.” “Qui vivra verra” this new efficient 
troupe, and it is to be hoped it will be at least a 
shade better than the last. At the Théitre des 
Galeries, we have had the new piece “La 
Liberté des] Thédtres.” There is no necessity to 
waste any room in the description of the piece, 
save in giving the following particulars :—The 
piece had the long run of three nights, The first 





night it was hissed all through. The second, the 
manager made some slight alteration in the cast, 
thinking that would change the public opinion. 
No effect; the hissing was worse than ever. It 
was tried for a thirdnight, and drowned in hisses; 
so the piece is withdrawn, not to be seen hereagain 
in a hurry. “ Rocambole” has again appeared. 
This shows that the people here are not to be taken 
with chaff, such as fine scenery, kc. At'the Theatre 
Royal du Pare we have had two pieces not 
before played this season till last week, and 
certainly they were more favourably received. The 
theatre goes in at seven o’clock, and commences with 
a short comedy in one act, which Jasts half an hour 
orso. Then follows “ L'Htourneau,” in three acts, 
and then “ Le Chapeau de Paille a’Italie,” in five 
acts, and we sally from the theatre, half senseless 
through laughter and suffocation, at a quarter past 
twelve. This is certainly too much for mortals to 
endure ; for the next day you are laid up with colds 
and sore throats. This is the reward of duty, as 
your correspondent can testify.* In both pieces M. 
Ravel plays the chief part; and he and Madlle. 
Deschamps, who also plays in ‘* L’Htourneau,” come 
from the Théitre du Palais Royal at Paris. He is 
engaged here for several nights, and the theatre now 
is crowded every evening to seo his truly first-rate 
comic acting. But to the plots. In “ L’Htour- 
neau” it turns on a letter which the hero 
has written to a newly married wife—of course 
a love-letter. He fancies he has put it into 
a bouquet which he presents her, but it turns 
out to bea business letter to her husband. He then 
thinks he must have posted it to her husband, and 
runs off to the post-office, but finds the letters are 
already gone. He then flees from the town, and we 
find him in an inn, looking very haggard. By a 
theatrical coincidence all the other persons come 
here also, and it turns out that the fatal letter was 
in his pocket-book all the time. In the “ Chapeau 
de Paille” it is the hero’s wedding-day. But that 
morning his horse had eaten the bonnet of Italian 
straw that belonged to a lady who was in a wood with 
an officer. They come to his house a few minutes 
before the hour of his marriage, and ask him to go 
and buy a new bonnet for the lady, as she could not 
return to her husband without it. They stay in his 
house, and he goes out, leaving the bridal party to 
follow him in eight carriages. In the milliner’s shop 
he enters he is told that the only bonnet like that to 
be had belongs to a baroness in the town, and he 
runs off there. The bridal party meantime enter 
the shop, and mistake the man behind the counter 
for the mayor, to whom they begin to make a 
marriage declaration. He, in fright, rushes through 
the house, and ultimately into the street, followed 
always by the bridal party, who carry off the ledgers, 
&c., down to the inkstand. At the baroness’s house 
we} find her about to give a party and a concert, 
and the tenor, in payment, has asked for one of her 
slippers. M. Ravel, on entering, is mistaken for the 
tenor; and a young viscount first receives him, and 
asks him all sorts of questions about Italy, which of 
course rather astonishes him. When the baroness 
enters she also puts the same questions ; but at last 
he mentions the straw bonnet, which she thinks he 
wants instead of the slipper. But meanwhile the bridal 
party ascend the stairs; and, entering the room, the 
scene finished in them all dancing. In the fourth 
scene we find him in the house of the husband 
of the lady who has lost her bonnet; but for 
what purpose is not very clear. But at any 
rate there he is, and he drives the old gentleman 
out of the room. Then again the bridal party 
ascend, and all separate to take various bed-rooms 
in the house. But they are all awakened by the 
screams from one room, which is occasioned by the 
proprietor entering the room where the bride was, 
and the scene falls on an explanation. The fifth 
scene is about twelve at night, when the bridal party 
enter in the rain, having paid off the eight cabs for 
the sum of 61. 10s. The scene is very lame, and 
hisses were heard, especially as it was midnight ; 
but the scene ends in everything being set right, 
and the bridal party being liberated from the police- 
* We sympathise with our correspondent.—Ed, 
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office, where they had been taken for being out 80 
late at night. The scenes acted are are most lu- 
dicrous and altogether most horribly stupid. 

The Burgomaster announced the other day that 
very likely a new music hall would shortly be begun 
near the Grande Place. 

There is a small contest going to take place 
shortly, or I may say is taking place now, with 
reference to an ivory diptych a museum has bought 
here for 8001. It was announced in the papers, and 
it reached the ears of the British Museum in Lon- 
don, who sent over one of their antiquarian envoys 
to say it was false, as they have the original. The 
gentleman from whom it was bought swears it is 
authentic, and so the antiquarians of the two coun- 
tries are going to have a conference about it. 


— 
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“ OLINKER” ON. SHAKESPEARE. 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—A journal is presumably not responsible 
for the opinion of its correspondents or for any 
articles bearing a signature; and under these 
circumstances nobody can complain that you 
admit a tissue of violent absurdities into your 
columns on the subject of Shakespeare’s Memorial, 
these absurdities being responded for by the 
signature “ CLINKER.” Who Mr. “ CLINKER” 
may be, I know not: that he writes as one having 
neither knowledge nor authority, and simply for 
the sake of writing, is apparent in his adjectives. 
I have seen his name, sir, so frequently in your 
journal, and always associated with double- 
barrelled adjectives and the most tearing violence, 
that I have come to regard The Orchestra as 
“ CLINKER’s” safety-valve, which prevents him 
blowing up with spontaneous vituperation. So 
long however as “ CLINKER” has confined himself 
to shallow topics, and has wasted his wrath on 
organ-grinders and the like, nobody minded him; 
and the most flattering recognition his lucubra- 
tions would enjoy at the hands of your readers. 
would perhaps be a “Hallo, here’s ‘CLINKER’ 
vicious again!” But when he gets into less 
shallow streams, “ CLINKER” is out of bis depth. 
Last week he attempted a tilt at the Shakespeare 
Committees, past, present, and to come; and though 
his language in itself is sufficient proof that he is 
a mere mouthing antagonist, who knows little of 
the subject for either praise or blame, yet un- 
called-for impertinence should not always be 
suffered to pass unchecked. 

“Miserable curs,” “Punch and Judiites,” 
‘olla podrida,” ‘“ gaping gabies,” “ ancient 
gammers”’—are the titles lavished by the gentle 
“Cimker” on the movers of an undertaking 
with which he has no sympathy. To oppose 
violence with violence would be to act up to the 
precepts of the Clinkerish school; and if my 
friend the gentle one finds pleasure in a contest 
of vitaperation, I shall be happy to favour him, 
I may remark en passant that I know French, 
German, and Italian pretty well, and am fluent in 
swearing in any of those languages; so when we 
have exhausted English oaths, we can begin with 
one of them. Meanwhile, to reply to “ CLINKER’s” 
logic—or the want of it. 

The Shakespeare schemes have hitherto proved 
@ failure: admitted. At Stratford, where the 
names of the most eminent authors, poets, and 
politicians were found powerless to carry through 
the festival without great loss, the Birmingham 
Daily Post informs us that “ after many months of 
enormous labour a series of miscalculations and 
misfortunes has left the managers with a very 
heavy debt.” And the Post goes on to say—‘ Even 
in our town, where considerable support was 
naturally expected, neither the Scholarship, the 
Monumental, nor the Festival Fund have produced 
any adequate result, and the amount of donations 
we now publish will be a disappointment to all 
who feel interested in duly honouring the memory 
of Shakespeare in his native town, and in main- 


has long possessed.” 
great plan has broken down from want of sub- 
scribed support? Surely not the proposer’s; but 


Whose the fault, if every 


rather the public’s. If a Committee, starting 
on a promise of support, trusting to public 
enthusiasm and the peans sung in newspaper 
leaders, start, saying “ We will build a statue, 
school, column, or arch, if you will furnish the 
money,” and the public do not furnish the money, 
are the Committee to be branded as impostors, 
“Jean, hungry, and dishonest,” by curse-loving 
Crrnrers? Wherein are they lean or hungry or 
dishonest? They agree to do certain things under 
certain conditions—the conditions are not fulfilled, 
the agreement falls, and “‘ CLINKER”’ writes to the 


| papers. 


So these misguided men—“ CirnKER’s” victims 
—turn from the higher class and the middle class 
who have not supported their design, and go to 
the lower grades, saying in effect:—‘‘ We have 
failed to make the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie 
do anything for their poet: we come to you, 
Working Men. Subscribe your pennies, and this 
and that will be done. Don’t subscribe, and it 
won't be done.” That is the Committee’s appeal, 
and until it is either responded to or rejected, let 
at least enemies be silent. I for my part believe 
the working classes will do what their superiors 
contemned. ‘“ CLINKER” does not believe this, 
Well, nous verrons; but, meanwhile, “ CLINKER” 
swears.— Yours obediently, 
INSTIGATOR, 





an 
ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Srr,—On Saturday next the inauguration of the 
new Opera Company is to take place. Thatitmay 
accomplish its professed mission I sincerely trust, 
but must acknowledge to having very grave doubts 
upon the subject. I fear it contains too much of 
certain elements to attain success—elements that 
must in the end prove destructive to any under- 
taking. Notwithstanding all that has been said 
to the contrary, there can be little or no doubt of 
the fact that cliquism has strongly pervaded the 
working of the Company up to the present time, 
very much to the disgust and disappointment of 
many of the shareholders ; and the original objects 
of the Company do not at present appear likely of 
realization. And evidently one man, and he not 
the right one, has had too much power and say in 
the working of the Company. After five or six 
years of agitation a Company has been formed, 
and with the greatest astonishment we find not 
purely and exclusively for the advamcement of 
English opera and English composers, but simply 
for advancing the interests of a certain clique— 
part professional and part amateur—and the intro- 
duction of such foreign composers and singers as 
the secretary of the Company, backed by the 
clique, may feel it to his interest to patronize. 
Such is evidently now the ostensible purpose of the 
new Company. In their prospectus for the forth- 
coming season they announce the intended pro- 
duction of four or more works of foreign com- 
poses, two operas by amateurs, one of which is 
not yet written, two by native professors, and one 
by a naturalized Englishman. Such is the pro- 
gramme for the first. season of what was proposed 
to have been our national opera, a programme 
alike disgraceful and insulting to English musi- 
cians as a body. Surely, if from the reason as- 
signed they were unable to commence their cam- 
paign with a new opera, they could easily have 
found one by an English composer worthy of 
opening their theatre? ‘‘ Masaniello,’”’ with a new 
company must require a certain amount of getting 
up. An English opera would not have required 
more, and the undertaking would have looked more 
like a national thing. 

Much has been said and written concerning and 
against the very laudable attempt of Miss Pyne and 
Mr. W. Harrison to advance the interests of our 





taining the character for liberality which our town 


national opera ; and although they have been abused 








on all sides, they at least were faithful to their 
promise of giving us the works of English composers. 
They did not invite the public to invest their money 
in one thing and give them another. No. If we 
only had Balfe and Wallace, we had at least English 
opera ; and we have to thank them for introducing to 
the lyric stage, several young artists who have since 
acquired—particularly one or two—great celebrity. 
Mr. Santley, to wit. It is true, perhaps, they did 
not patronise the works of the limited liability 
clique, but they did a very great deal to encourage 
English talent, and that, too, at their own risk ; 
whereas the new company have the shareholders’ 
money to play with, and I very much doubt (even 
with that to back them) the capability of keeping 
their doors open to the public half the number of 
years that English opera reigned under the Pyne 
and Harrison management. In fact, if the new 
company is to be governed by one man, or by an 
interested clique, the sooner it winds up the better ; 
for sooner or later under such circumstances it must 
come to grief. I am glad to find Mr. Harrison again 
in the field, and with a strong force of artists— 
perhaps not so numerous as the limited liability 
company, but I think in some cases certainly more 
efficient. He has the one great card, Sims Reeves, 
and I rejoice to hear that at least during some por- 
tion of the season he is likely to have the benefit of 
the services of our great baritone. Mr. Harrison will 
doubtless be his own stage director, and one more 
artistic or efficient for a lyric theatre cannot be 
found, and I heartily wish him every success in his 
new undertaking, which success, as an old public 
servant, he is truly deserving. Fatr Puay. 
[We do not believe our correspondent’'s averments 
of ‘‘ cliquism” in the new opera company’s manage- 
ment. At the worst we can only believe that certain 
of the promoters promised rashly, and in quarters 
where undoubtedly they had no business whatever 
to pledge either themselves or their backers.—Eb. ] 
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A FEW WORDS ON “SENSATION.” 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


S1r,—“ Sensation” is unquestionably in the 
ascendant. Poetry and blank verse may be all very 
well in their way, but this is a fast age, and the 
plays that delighted our fathers are too slow for us. 
We are advancing in civilization, and we require 
more vivacity, more esprit, and more vulgarity 
than sufficed to please in days of yore. That 
Shakespeare was a great poet is a fact that few 
would presume to deny; but it must also be 
admitted that Shakespeare is not sufficiently 
attractive now to draw for any length of time 
together. Indeed, to make him palatable to the 
multitude, he must be bolstered up by excellent 
scenery and superb costumes. If Mr. Phelps were 
to play Macbeth as Garrick played it, in a court 
suit, I question whether even his unaided elocu- 
tion would attract fifty auditors; still there are 
thousands, and tens of thousands in the land, of 
whom it may be said that the great creations of 
our immortal bard are “familiar in their mouths 
as household words.” But there is also a vast 
majority who know little of those masterpieces 
except by name, and who seek to know no more. 
Banish Shakespeare, and shelve the old dramatists 
then by all means. Buta very short time since, 
a London manager said to me,—alluding to sen- 
sation—“I am obliged to do this kind of thing; 
were I to attempt legitimate for only one month, 
I should play to empty benches.” This remark is 
only too true, but are we really the better for the 
change? Not that all sensation plays are bad; 
on the contrary there are many very excellent 
works that derive additional interest from a sen- 
sation scene or two; but no sooner does a talented 
author invent or adapt some exciting incident to 
his purposes, than the idea is seized on by a host 
of unscrupulous pirates, who, literally, do the thing 
to death. Nor does the word apply to plays alone : 
we have sensation performers as well. Gymnasts, 
ropedancers, conjurors, and even actresses now Iny 
claim to the title. In this unnatural craving for 
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excitement, managers of course are on the qui 
vive to secure any novelty that is likely to attract 
the public. For the sake of present gain they are 
too apt to overlook the future of the stage, or 
how such performances tend to vitiate the drama’s 
infiuence. If it is intended to “hold the mirror 
up to nature,” the sooner it reflects without distort- 
ing the better.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
L. M. 
ee 


MR. FALCONER’S REPORTED ILLNESS. 





Mr. Edmund Falconer presents his compliments 
to the Editor of the Orchestra, and must beg 
of him to correct a statement with respect to his, 
Mr. Falconer's, health, made in to-day’sissue of 
the paper. Mr. Falconer is happy to be able to 
say that he is not, and has never been suffering 
from an attack of paralysis; and as he is announced 
to perform next week, the statements in the 
Orchestra might to some extent prove injurious, 

Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 

October 8th, 1864. 

[We are gratified in being able to insert the 
above satisfactory contradiction to a report derived 
from what we had every reason to believe a trust- 
worthy source.—Ep. } 





TO G. I. Esq, 
On reading his ‘ Modern Hudibras,” and ‘ Epi- 
grams” (!) in The Orchestra newspaper. 
Tuov dost, my little busy G., 
Delight to bark and bite ; 
Thou gath’rest scandal all the day 
And writest it down at night. 





But, oh! G, L., thou should’st not let 
Thy angry passions rise ; 

Your little wit was never fit 
Others to criticize, 


In books of words, or feeble plays, 
Far better con-tin-ue, 
For Satan finds weak epigrams 
For idle G.’s to do. 
Tue Mopern Warts, D.D. 
Wellington Road, Oct. 10th, 





Crystan Patace. — The annual series of 
Winter Concerts was most successfully in- 
augurated on Saturday last, October 8th, the 
admissions to the Palace numbering nearly 


5,000. The program was as follows :— 

Symphony inc minor, (No. 5). ....ccceeeseceeeee Beethoven 
ee! Re rr Rossini 
Signora Marietta Veralli. 

Aria, ‘‘ Dal pid remoto esiglio” ..........ceecceseseee Verdi 
Signor Wenceslas Agretti. 

Re, Tae sesccancascssachacntscccesenss Franz Abt 
Malle. Liebhart. 

A Brisk Danoe, (Kenilworth) ... 00... ..60 cece A. 8. Sullivan 
Be, UENO. non scencscktans sdaesenee+srencuen Verdi 
Signor Carlo Bertani. 
 £i 3 er er ee Kucken 
Malle. Liebhart. 

Quartetto from (Rigoletto) 6.0.60... ccc cecccceeeeenes Verdi 


Overture, “ Le songe d'une nuit d’éte” .......... A, 
Beethoven's splendid symphony, No. 5, which was 
the pidce de resistance, was played (for the first time 
in England) from the new and corrected edition 
recently published by Messrs. Breitkopf and Hirte1 
of Leipsic. The work is edited by Herr Julius 
Reitz, and{contains several important alterations, 
introduced on the authority of the composer's origi- 
nal MS. As the deviations from the ordinary edition 
mary | entailed extra rehearsal, we need hardly 
say that the symphony was superbly played, and the 
applause which followed each movement was enthu- 
siastic. The “ Brisk dance” from ‘“ Kenilworth” 
being detached from the cantata of which it forms 
part, was hardly so successful; we are glad, how- 
ever, to hear that the whole of Mr. Snillivan’s 
clever work, and also Mr, Henry Smart's “ Bride 
of Dunkerron” are in active preparation. They 
will shortly be produced at the Saturday Con- 
certs. The remaining instrumental piece, ‘ Le 
Songe dune nuit dtd,” was excellently per- 
formed. It is the work of M. Ambroise Thomas, a 
»opular French composer; and though it suffers 
y comparison with Mendelssohn's well-known over- 
ture to the * Midsummer Night’s Dream,” it is really 
a well-elaborated conception, With regard to the 
vocal part of the performance, we cannot speak in 
very high terms. The only redeeming feature was 
Miile, Liebhart's pleasant rendering of two common- 
place German songs, in both of which she was en- 
cored, Signora Veralli was obliged to repeat “ Non 
pid mesta,” but the reception of the other two mem- 


bers of the Garibaldi Opera Company was cold in 
the extreme. At the second concert Mr. Santley 
and Mdile. Liebhart will appear, and Beethoven's 
“ Choral Fantasia,” a motett by Gounod, and a few 
part-songs, will be sung by a choir of 100 voices. 








Po.ytrecunic.—The principal novelty at this 
popular institution is Professor Pepper’s lecture 
on “ Sound and Acoustic Illusions.” As, from the 
very nature of the subject, it cannot fail to be 
interesting to our readers, we hasten to enumerate 
a few of its salient points. After a short intro- 
duction on the connection between light and 
sound, Professor Pepper performs some interesting 
experiments shewing the sound-conducting power 
of various bodies. A telegraph bell which is 
set in motion, becomes inaudible by being placed 
in a jar of hydrogen. ‘To illustrate the curious 
effect of hydrogen on the vocal organs, the 
lecturer inhales the gas for afew seconds. His 
voice becomes ludicrously nasal in tone, and much 
laughter is caused by the Professor’s speculation, 
as to the effect which would be produced by a 
blast of hydrogen being forced into Exeter Hall 
during an oratorio chorus. Some curious facts 
with regard to vibration are rendered visible to 
the eye by a monochord stretched across a long 
table, and the heautiful figures formed by sand, 
sprinkled on metal discs, (when the metal is 
set in vibration by means of a violin bow), are 
rendered visible to the whole of the audience by 
means of a moveable reflector. A number of 
very clever contrivances by Mr. F. Pichler, the 
harmonium maker of Great Portland Street, are 
then exhibited. The first is an apparatus 
demonstrate that a mere noise may, by rapid 
repetition, become a musical sound. A Pin | 
perforated disc, is made to revolve on an axis 
over a number of apertures on the top of a wind 
chest which is supplied with a powerful bellows, 
The sound produced, at first resembles the 
puffs of a locomotive, but as the velocity of the 
disc increases, the unmusical noises are repeate 
more rapidly, until at last the sound emitted 
resembles that of the contra-bass. The most 
novel experiment, however, is an apparatus for 
exhibiting the effects of harmony and discord to 
the eye by means of the oxyhydrogen lantern. 
A free reed is set in vibration and reflected on a 
white sheet. It produces a luminous horizontal 
line. Another reed at right angles to the former 
is then set in vibration and produces a per- 
pendicular luminous line. The two reeds being 
is unison, are then sounded together, and a 
beautiful revolving luminous circle is the result. 
When, however, the pitch of one of the reeds is 
slightly altered by means of a screw, the discord 
which is produced by their being sounded at once 
is shown to the eye by a number of conflicting 
and distorted lines and circles appearing on the 
sheet. The rest of the lecture is occupied by an 
explanation of Professor Wheatstone’s “ Peli- 

honic concert,” the “ Piping bullfinch,” and the 
king head of Albertus us. Whatever 
may be said about speaking heads, no talkin 
apparatus has yet been invented; the soun 
must be conveyed by means of tubes from the 
human yoice at a distance. A contrivance by 


Professor Willis of Combeiig, however, is 
exhibited which imitates a child crying and says 


“Mamma.” From the complicated apparatus 
necessary to produce this result, Professor Pepper 
argues that a machine necessary to produce such 
results as the ‘Anthropoglossos” would more 
than fill the whole of the Polytechnic. Af 
the lecture, a highly sensational exhibition 

“ Paganini’s Ghost” (not patented by Messrs. 
Dircks and Pepper), is introduced, of which we 
gave a detailed notice in our last. 





CanTgersury Hatu.—Immense audiences con- 
tinue to throng this favourite place of resort. In 
addition to the comic songs and sentimental 
ballads, which are sung almost ad libitum, and the 
really well executed selections by the whole 
company, conducted by the able Jonghmans, 
several pleasing novelties have been introduced. 
Mr. Hilton is very successful in his ‘‘ Anthropopha- 
genian” Entertainment, intended, so he says, as 
an exposé of the St. James’s Hall “ Anthropo- 
glossos.” Mr. Hilton has great ventriloquial 
power, and his clever imitations of English, Irish, 
and Scotch accents are loudly If this 

tleman’s hints be correct, the public need no 
er be mystified by the ““Anthropoglossos,” the 
rival of nature, seeing that it is nature herself in 
the form of a ventriloquist. The ghost illusions, 
entitled “Prince Perfume and Fair Bouquet,” and 
“A Night with Shakespeare,” are the most 





able features of the performances; they afford a 
great doa! of amusement, and, to the unini 


tiated, 
are wondrously amazing. The scenery is protty-= 





the singing and dancing are good—the incidental 
music is very appropriate, and the effects are truly 
clever. In the former piece—‘ Prince Perfume 
and Fair Bouquet ”’—the beautiful fountains at 
one moment of the clearest crystal, then changing 
into some of the most exquisite colours, and the 
splendid shower of fireworks, sparkling and flash- 
ing in the semi-darkness, are sources of endless 
delight. The pleasure of the audience would be 
greatly enhanced jf Mrs. Randall, who personates 
“Prince Perfume,” would acquire a more graceful 
style of motion, and be less harsh and hasty in her 
delivery. The latter piece—‘A Night with Shake- 
speare’’—the plot of which is laid in a London 
workhouse, serves as a medium through which a 
great many hard things are said of those connected 
with the drama. Shakespeare’s ghost “in full 
dress” appears, and finds fault unmercifully, for- 
getting himself so far as to swear; for this he is 
quickly corrected by the beadle, who tells him 
“swearing is not allowed in the workhouse.” 
Several of Shakespeare’s characters then appear 
and perform their parts—ridiculously, of course— 
the fight between Richard the Third and Richmond 
convulsing the audiencein laughter. Mr. Randall 
as the Drunken Beadle, proves himself a good low 
comedian, and possessed of an infinite fund of wit 
and humour. A comic duet by Mr. and Mrs. 
Randall, which was well received, and a tight-rope 
performance vary the amusements. We would 
recommend those who are fond of music, and who 
wish for an oreatags pleasure, to visit the “ Royal 
Academy over the Water.” 








“TLEeaRNED, Cnarty, Userut.”—Atheneum, 


—»~——_ 
Every Saturday, 24 pages, price 4d., of all Booksellers, orstamped 
to go by Post, 5d. 
D bet pe AND QUERIES, containing every week 
a variety of amusing Articles on the following subjects:— 
English, Irish, and Scottish History, illustrated by Original Com- 
munications and inedited Documents. 
Biography, including unpublished Correspondence of eminent 
men, and unrecorded facts connected with them. 
Bibliography of English Authors. 
ular Antiaaition and Folk-lore. 
ads and Old Poetry. 
Po; + wd and Proverbial Sayings. 
ogy. 
Genealogy and Heraldry. 
Miscellaneous Notes, Queries, and Replies. 
A Specimen sent for Five Stamps. 
32, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





“Learnep, CoArry, Ussrut.”—Atheneum, 


—~@——. 
Nearly ready, price 10s. O4, dom boards, with very Copious 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Volume Fifth, Third Series. 


Containing, in addition fn aquest vastols of brief Notes, Queries, 
‘and Replies, long Articles on the following subjects :— 
English, Scotch, and Irish History :— 

Mr. Froude in Ulster—Sir Walter 
Sir Johu Moore’s Monument—Tomb of Elizabeth—Reduction 
of Rathlin—Ilegitimate Children of Charles II.—James IL. at 
Faversham—New Champion of Mary of Scots—Court 
and Character of James I.—-The Storm of 1703—Judicial Com- 
mittee of ar Council. 

Biography :— 

Walter Travers, B.D.—Justice Allan Park—Dr. D. Wauchop— 

J. F. Lampe—Col. R. Witty Archbishop—Sir F. 
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Milads and Old Poetry — 


Tom Drum’s Entertainment—Modern Folk Ballads—When 


Shatemen aa aoe bane Ba seis oo 
Pop’ Proverbial Sayings :— 
Ext Boss Flos Venotis—One Swallow does no} make s gummer 
The werd Panphlet—Team-—Lord and Lady, their Derivation— 
Genealogy and Heraldry :— 


uire— tanore Family Milton! Third Wife—Relationshi 
ea nam ef ales—Bibliograph of Heraldry and 
as 
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Wine Lita a pormitof our Saviour—Ex 
Se E son at Sign Boards—Old Painting at Easter Poolis. 

_ Willibrod—Cardinal Beton and Gawin Dunbar—Situation of 
oe Hymns of the Church—Stone and Wooden Altars in 
England—Authors of Hymns. 
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DRAWING-ROOM MISCELLANY, 
CONTAINING 
BIRD OF THE WILD WING; 
BY VINCENT WALLACE, 
Price One Shilling. 
and ‘Alon, 25, ee ee Be . Ee ee cy Regent 


Street ; Metzler & Co., 35, 36, 37, & 38, Marlborough Street ; 
and all Book and Music Sellers. 


“THE MUSICAL MONTHLY” 


AND 


DRAWING-ROOM MISCELLANY 
Of General Literature and Entertaining Information, 





Price One SHILLING. 


THE MUSIC EDITED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


Se MAGAZINE contains 16 pages (48 
columns), full music size, beautifully printed, devoted to 
literary and aclistic subjects, combined with other interesting 
matter, peculiarly fitting it fora Family Magazine. A résumé 
of the Fas hions, Parisian Gossip, with Out-of-door Amuse- 
ments, Charades, Tales, and Sketches, is given every month, 
rendering this Magazine a welcome serial for the boudoir and 
the drawing-room. In addition, every Number contains a piece 
of clegantly-engraved 


COPYRIGHT MUSIC, 


Beautifully MUustrated, 
Which alone is worth double the price of the Magazine. 











COMPLETE SETS FROM JANUARY, 1864, 
May be obtained from any Bookseller or Newsman. 


Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet Street, E.C.; Arthur Hall, Smart, 
and Allen, 25, Paternoster ww, E.C.; Cramer & Co., 201, Regent 
Street ; Metzler & Co. , 35, 96, 87, & 38, Marlborough Stree’ ; ;and 
all Book and Music Sellers. 
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*," No. 10, for October, contains “BIRD OF THE WILD 
“WING,” by Vincent We ‘allace, with a splendid Illustration. 





A MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY. 


“THE MUSIGAL MONTHLY” 


Contains every month, in addition to an elegantly engraved 
piece of 


COPYRIGHT MUSIC, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND EDITED BY 


VINCENT WALLACE, 


IXTEEN PAGES (48 columns) full music size, 
\ beautifully printed, devoted to literary and artistic sub- 
jects, combined with other interesting matter, Fashions, 
Parisian Gossip, Out-of-Door Amusements, Charades, Tales, 
and Sketches. 
Complete Sets may be obtained from any Bookseller or News- 
man, 
Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. ; Arthur Hall, Smart 
& Allen, 25, Paternoster- -row, E.C. ; "Cramer & Co. , 201, ent- 
street ;' Metzler & Co., 35, 36, 87, & 38, Marlborough- street ; 
ond all Book and Music Sellers. 


“THE MUSIGAL MONTHLY.” 


ONTENTS OF No. 10, OCTOBER, 1864: — 
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ew Romance, id of the Sun,’ by Henry Farnie. 
’s Pigeon : from the Greek. 
A Party to Vesuvius. 
The Sea-mew and its Summer Home. 
New Novelet, ‘Hand and Glove,’ by L. H. F. du Terreaux. 
—~ - mat Balfe’s Sleeping Queen, with Musical 


The Ed par hed of Riywoct, ATale. By Henry Clarke. 
ie on the Continent: The Carlsruhe Festival ; Sea-side 
Season. 


Life at Boulogne ; The Paris Off. 
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CRAMER AND CoO. 


(LIMITED), 


Let on Hire the following Pianofortes for THREE 
YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY 
FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Instru- 
ment becomes the property of the Hirer:— 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in)10 Guineas 
Rosewood or Walnut - -( per annum, 

40 GUINEA DRAWING- 15 Gui 
ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, } > suueas 
Rosewood or Walnut- -) ” : 

60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE,( 20 Guineas 


Rosewood or Walnut - i 


per annum. 





Every Instrument is warranted of the VERY BEST 
MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes being entirely 
excluded from the stock. 





t QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET., W. 











EAN SEBASTIAN BACH’S GAVOTTE in 
B MINOR. 2s. 6d. 
— GAVOTTE in G@ MINOR and MUSETTE in G Major. 


1s. 6d. 
—— SARABANDE in E MINOR, PASSEPIED in E MAJOR, 
and GAVOTTE inG MAJOR. 2s. 6d. 
New Editions, edited and fingered by C, J. HARGITT, 
Cramer & Co., semana 201, saints Street. 


CRAMER & Co.’s 
ARTISTS’ CONCERTINA, 


SELECTED AND APPROVED OF BY 


MR. RICHARD BLAGROVE. 


yee & CO. (Limrrep) have produced, es 
under the superintendence of Mr. Richard Bl ve, a 








B. WEKERLIN. —* SIX MORCEAUX DE 
LON.” 


very superior Concertina : it combines great volume and sweet 





ness of tone, rapidity of articulation, noiseless and equally 
balanced touch, while the wolght has been conalderably lessened, 4.N0. 1. . ee ee pee - > 7 
without detriment to its solidi > ALLEMANDE + 
The superior pee y of toms is obtained by the use of well- 4. PASSACAILLE -. - oe 
tempered steel v: nM, which, under every pressure of the 5. SONNET ‘oe 
Oo eras Geeta Se Seen waht les Mengelions tik 6. MENU ne a Ba Oa 
very Conce' sent out wit! ions, without ’ —s 
ag | none are at by the house, or have passed through CRAMER & Co. (Limited, 201, " Regent-street. 
r. Blagrove’s han 
Prices : tebe ory best finished, 12 Guineas; Rosewood, 
cntnt ed compen, Se in order to play the highest ‘notes of the I8 S G +4.) a I E L.—Breeze a4 by 
olin music, . = wis tee ee 
; Little ion hair om os «Ba, Od. 
CRAMER & Uo.’s IMPROVED CONCERTINAS, Rosewood Ladye Mabel -: ae 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Rogent-street. 


aoe A yoy bushed holes to ap tpet trate Lo Sig of the action, 
n 

These new moh have been brought out et 
care, and can be recommended both for tone and 


e D AED Os. oo SRS NOCRIP TIONS. 
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é. panitHoVEN—Polonals du moist *, 








rice £4 4s. 

GOUNOD.—QUATRE ROMANCES 
SANS PAROLES. 43s. each. 

No. 2. Le Ruisseau. 

8. J 4. Le Calme, 

Cramer & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


HE ANGEL GUIDE. By RENE 
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CRAMER © & (0:9 “PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


207 & 209; (REGENT STREBT, 
AMA -ieHeE ae BY; KUROPES | - 








GSRAMER'S PIANOPORTE GALLERY, offer’ Peduliar advantages for tlre clioico of a first-rate Pianoforte. There is a profusion 
of every description, from the emallest Pianette to the largest and fincst Grand, and by all 7 eminent makers of England and the Continent. Nothing but the very best Instruments are 

__felented from the Factories, el-thet aredetictent trtone temp carefuny uvordet, —Parenacers fronr Cramer @& Co. may rely on having placed in their hands whatever may be reasonably expected 

froma a selection made with co mypetent practical skill, Cash Purchasers will receive the usual discount. Every Instrument fully guaranteed. 

; Framer & Co. detiver their Mauoforted atlany nore Btation in the sf without risk tothe Purchaser, and at a very trifling cost. 


267 aid 264, REGENT stxeeér.’ © 


4 N ‘YI 7 
rue NEW PIANOFORTE. Cramer's Seven active Sebit oblique) Pianoforte, 45 Guineas in Rosewood and 50 in Walnut. 
. Ac Wwantdke * t» the Pinniste—Power and Refine ment of Tone, Susceptibility of Touch, full scale of 7 octaves. Advantages to the Vocalist—Height diminished to 4 feet 8 inches, freeing the 
voice fooms interraption, width enlarged to 4 feet 6 itche 4, affording increased convenience to the Actompanyist, together with greater elegance of position. 
in introducing this Instrument prominently to the uptice of the Public, Cramer & Co, may be permitted to observe that it is alike remarkable as regards power and quality of tene, firmness 
ane elanticity of touch, durability of turing, and the cay acity tomevelope its resourees, ‘THe tazie nay hé forced by the fine et finger of the artist, or dfawn out by the less accastomed hand 
* of Ade arumtenr ; In the dhe cave the ré ‘je no harshness, ard . ihe other its charwing voca uelitioy are called forth with little effért. © The action or mechanism is of the very best description, 


being *cmewhat similar in its piinciple of cqpietraction to that cf the Semi-Grand. The stri is cémplete; there being three wires to each note, like the Full Grand. Cramer & Co. guarantee 
hese ILetruments for any veaechable lurgih of time, and forward on toall parts of the cm Y dithout itnk to the Purebaéer, and at a very trifling cost 
pope 207 and 209, REGENT OrTnaEr: 
‘) 5D Line j 


i i ‘AMER’S ENGLISH PIANTYTE, 22 Guineas. __ CRAMER &! WO: ‘ushta tifaidtird this capital small Instrument, It has all the 


requisites of the best Pianoforte—check action, solid touth, dreeable tone athe’ Cate: = Of polished Wah or Pine.) In yractising on this Pianoforte the fingers of the player will be strengthened 
much pire rapidly thas en aniokli netroni¢nt, loose ie th” key and worn.in théb pewobd, 26 (uinead {in Walnut, 26 Guineas. 


res eh Asers are particularly requeeted to observe Pint this Instryuent, has not phe pte or single action, | but, the depijle or check action; and that Cramer & Co, are the only panaiictarers 
1 PEP Epa, ; 207 and 209, REGEN, SEBKED.-; .1/ 





! » ALC eee @ rene ul i oe Oe | ~ 
“Oran ER'S INDIAN: PIANETTE, in solid Mahagumge: for warm clinantes:' The most portable ‘Pianoforte yet made, Price 
5 Guineas, j 207 and 209)’ REGENT- STREET. " iI 
if pais AS CELE ee Mv 
1 AMR nv’ § PORTABLE, PIAN orth T BI ) the most compact dnd!’ iiovel act shtroduced: The keyboard ‘shuts up, and the 
{p8 striumcat when close) presents the appearance ofian cléegaat eseriteire.  Admi ably ddaptea tot ship’ s‘chbi In aehqueed or Walnut, 45 tidus: in _ a with the action 
Wey siadin to resist the eflects.ofa wasm climate; 50,-Guindak of atl: ‘aor ‘and bay: "REGHNT STREET, Pats if 
4 i PS es vrrie 
Ata Mrent’s NEW SEMLGR AND, swith: Triehor® Preble as “bran ttfactired' for a by Brosawocd &- Sens and Collard & 
ne Collard, the most remarks able Be ini- Grand Piapof srte Waas has: yet: been introduced! T Wondértuil power “- — periy @: tone,, 105 Guineas in Royewood; 115 in Walnut. - 
AU EA j 4% 207 hit 200, REGENT-sPREWT. ° 
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WTANOKOR TES, NEW, by Broadwood, Called or Briard, for' SALE" or AIRE.—At CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE GALLERY 


(thd Idt'gest in Kurope), 207 ond 209, REGENTSTREET. 


JIANOFORTES, SEGOND-UAND, by Broadwood, Collard, or Erard—Full Grands, Boudoir Grands, Semi-Grands, and 


ase = the — variety; many of them quite equal to new. Every Insti ument warranted. — At CRAMER’s PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 
207 and 209, REGEN'T-STRELT. 





DIANOPFORTE RENOVATION. GVAMER & CO. have-organized a separate Staff of the most skilful Workmen for the 
Repairing and Renewing of the mechanism of, Rignofortes worn out by years of constant practige. .- Cramer x Co. do not pretend (as is very commonly done) to make the instrument 
equal to new,” bof they guarantee that if originally good, it will be restored to great freshness of ;totie, and in other respects made to be perfeetly satisfactory. Cramer & Co. give estimates of 


cont, aml say whether thelustrummut be wort the outlay. PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the large Jin Europe), 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET, 


} 


IRAMER'S PIANO MEC ANIOU BE, Manufae tured by the Inventor, M. Debain, of Paris, is an Instrument entitled to rank 


foremost among the triumphs achieved in the mechanical arts. Any one can play upon it. Price 55 Guineas. If with a keyboard, enabling it vo be used like an ordinary Pianoforte, 
6 Gulucas. The Instrument js very strongly made, and warranted to stand any change of clipate, , F 


207 and-269, REGENT- STREET. 








CAMs .'S HARMONIUMS, as Manufactured, by the Inventor, of, the Instrument, M. Debain, of Paris, received the Prize 


Medal and the very highest commendation. | Their superiority has been incontestably maintained. 


No. 1, Polished Dah Pom one spop, foyun octaves eave pias ae @:® 
| joke s OPCS e Peay ety oe iias Ub tL! by | ee 6-0 6 
4 Pitts three steps... ee oe oe oe oe eo, 12 12 0 
3. Ditto five stops .. ee oe ee oe oe oe ee 1414 0 
4. Ditto seven stops .. x oe os oe oa oe i OW © 
b. Ditto nine stops ee ee es ee es ee oA 22 15 «0 
(i, Ditto eleven stops | eT oe ee 215 #O 
7. Ditto thirtedh 4h ¢qetabet kneb abtidn’ . | 14 ee os rere is 
8, Ditto fifteen stops and knee action os oe ee eo -. 2 0 0 
Qurt, ' Ditto nineteen stops and knee action ee ee f 59 8 0 
<hosy 40 2oMrE KN Ate 
1. Ditto nine stops. ° ve ee o Wr 'd 
rh — thirteen stops ° - ee oe - on = -- 0 
12. Vitto seve ag’ vite ee oe oe 0 
13.6" Ditto aa tl han “A Pt én oe yn |) 


201, REGENT STREET. 


‘RAMER’S CHEAPEST HARMONIUM is DEBAIN’S beautifal Small Instrument in a Polished Oak Case. Price Six 


Guincas. Admirable Tone, combined with the very best Workmanship. 201, REGENT-STREET, LONDON 





GBAME RB § ‘ANTIP HONE LL, or Substitute for an Organist or Harmonium Player (invented by M. Debain, of Paris), by which 
y ote, even without a knowledge of ¥ vsic, fe play Fiynn ‘Funes; Psalms, ‘arid Chanta!’“Tt’ is’ aso adafited for the performance of Overtures, Quadrilles, Waltzes, &e. It can 
oaaily he eo fited ‘to any ‘existing Orgny or Barwon i, nnd i& not liable-to derangement. Price Twelve Guineas, 201, BEGENT-STREET, LONDON, 


RAMELWS CORNDTS, Marr afnoturéd by F, BESSON, the receiver of twenty- three medals—CRAMER & CO. are now the sole 
1” Auente in London for the sale of ¥. Ress on’s well-known Lrths Instruments: Estintdte’s for Bante fini@hed. / Mons, ‘BOVICOURT (the eminent Cornet-player, attends daily to try our 
fustrumeufs, and to.give PaivaTe Lggsony, 201, REGENT-SEREES. 


Innes oe 


CRAMER... & CO,'S, (LIMITE D)’ PIANOF ORTE GALLERY; 


(The Largest in Ewrope, ‘ 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET. 
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